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SPECTATOR 


One Agent Can Be Clad 


HE girl with blond curls and eyelit smile waved gaily from be- 
Ties the wheel of her motionless car. The man, long her neigh- 

bor, returned the greeting and as he walked along, reflected 
that since childhood she had shown unfailing joy in living. Fun 
and laughter, cheer and good humor had been her companions. 
Over the years before and since her father’s death the hand of need 
for her had never reached. An attractive, lithesome girl, full of 
life, fond of gaiety, admired by many, she had never married nor 
embraced a business career, though years back, he recalled, she had 
studied for something. Her present pose alone—smiling and wav- 
ing to passersby from her parked car in the evening—was the only 
one in which he had seen her lately. Idly, he wondered why. 

Twilight mellows and dusk gathers. But the girl in the car re- 
mains on some seemingly silent vigil. The stars stud the darkened 
sky before her mother approaches from the house, talks a moment 
and then walks slowly with the girl back into their home. Though 
their steps are measured, no one would notice anything other than 
mother and daughter, happy and pleased in their own company. 
Surely none would think or dream this the last entrance the girl 
would ever make to the home she loved so well. So ended one of 
those tragedies that give a heroic status to the ordinary common- 
place men and women seemingly cast in lesser mold. 

Ten years ago a doctor had warned mother and daughter of an 
imbedded cancer which, starting at the girl’s wrist, was gradually 
to spread its strangling tentacles the length of the forearm. More 
dreadful than the lingering death the doctor’s diagnosis forebode, 
was the thought of being an object of sorrow and sympathy to the 
friends who cared. So with her mother she kept a pact of silence 
through the laughing years while the cancer gnawed and grew. 
Every art in dissembling had been used so adroitly that not even 
her closest friend knew how unerringly death was pointing a 
finger. 

First the affectation of a scarf. Then, each year, as the malig- 
nancy deepened, her artful refusals to the invitations she received 
to the gaiety for which her heart and spirits yearned. At last, her 
final pretense—to sit smilingly before the close of day, while the 
passing crowd smiled back in unwitting and unknown mockery 
with her and the enemy that gnawed unceasingly toward the vital 
artery that at long last led swiftly to death and the baring of her 
secret. 

This girl carried on through the most trying ordeal that life of- 
fers because some life insurance agent forced an otherwise in- 
dulgent father to protect her and her mother from the force of 
every sorrow that financial need might bring. When one consid- 
ers the inestimable power of even one life insurance contract to 
bring a smile and some joy where otherwise a tear and much mis- 
ery would prevail, then only can one realize the comfort that can 
be brought to human hearts by being a good life insurance agent. 


V.& Woke 










































































ECENTLY I had the good for 
m4 tune to meet socially the presi- 

dent of a large manufacturing 
concern, Mr. Doe, of Doe, Smith & 
Jones. Shortly thereafter I called 
on Mr. Doe and explained that 
I was in the life insurance business, 
representing all the leading companies 
in America and that I would like, 
without any obligation on his part, 
to give hima picture of the work I did 
in the field of social insurance. Par- 
ticularly about the American plan of 
helping others to help themselves that 
I had developed, part of the cost of 
which the Government would share 
with his firm. 

He was interested in the modern 
method of bettering the relationship 
and increasing the harmony between 
employer and employee. I told him 
that I would like to design the plan 
to fit the particular circumstances of 
his firm, but first I wanted to know 
how he felt about lending the whole- 
sale purchasing power of his company 
to help benefit his men and especially 
what he would like to do for them. 

He wanted his men protected, so 
that in death the family 
would have enough money to pay the 
burial expenses and in addition re- 
ceive for at least a year a very sub- 
stantial part of the regular month- 
ly pay. He wanted the men 
protected in any event against acci- 
dents and sickness, whether occupa- 
tional or non-occupat‘onal, eliminat- 
ing all doubt as to the protection; and 
if necessary to receive the proper hos- 
pital treatment. During such period 
of disability for the family to receive 
approximately half the regular in- 
come. Lastly when the men started 
receiving income payments under the 
Social Security Act that they be really 
pensioned so that their income would 
be at least one-half their accustomed 
wages. 

The following program resulted. 
The Group Life protection has already 
been installed successfully and en- 
thusiastically. The other parts of the 
program are to follow shortly. 


The General Plan 


The basis of this plan is the need 
for better understanding and good 
will between employers and employees. 
The Federal social legislation has 
made employees more recept:ve to in- 
surance plans that deal with their 
welfare. There is a like response from 
alert employers to exercise their 


case of 
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A COMPLETE PLANO! 


Actual sales presentation data used 

in closing one important contract 

shows how life insurance supple- 
ments social security income 


wholesale purchasing powers to make 
possible for their men real SOCIAL 
SECURITY. It means closer coopera- 
tion and more efficient work. A bet- 
ter mutual understanding results. 
The plan recognizes this and that 
deep in the hearts of all employees is 
the desire to protect their families 
against sudden loss of income through 
death, sickness, accidental disability 
or eventual retirement. 

The majority of employees are de- 
pendent, however, on their regular 
weekly pay checks. Individually they 
cannot afford adequate insurance pro- 
tection against these hazards. But as 
members of your organization and 
through your cooperation they can 
receive a very substantial measure of 
insurance protection. This plan com- 
prehends: 


1. DEATH BENEFITS 

a. Group Life Insurance which will 
provide for a burial benefit and con- 
tinue a substantial part of the weekly 
wage for one year to the family. 

b. Which will be augmented by the 
contributions made to the Federal 


Social Security Plan which are re 
turned in the event of death. 

c. The employee’s contribution 
under the Group Pension Plan ar 
also returnable to his family in th 
event of death, with 3% compoun 
interest. 


2. ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 

a. Accidents on the job are noe 
covered by Workmen’s Compensatitt 
Insurance. 

b. Accidents off the job to be co 
ered by Group Accident Plan whit 


will give weekly benefits of approvg 


mately 40% of the employee’s salat} 

c. Occupational Sickness is née 
covered by Workmen’s Compensatii 

d. Non-occupational Sickness ™ 
covered by Workmen’s Compensatitt 
to be protected by Group Health Plat 
which will pay weekly benefits to th 
employee of approximately 40% ® 
his present salary. 


3. GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 


a. Surgical benefits up to $150. 
b. Anesthetic and laboratory { 
up to $30. 
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ce. Daily hospital benefit ranging 
from $3.00 to $6.00 per day for 21 
days. 

4, RETIREMENT INCOME 

a. Income from Social Security at 
age 65. 

b. Group Pension Annuity Plan 
which combined with the Social Se- 
curity now in force, will give to each 
employee at age 65 an income of ap- 
proximately 50% of his present sal- 
ary, for the rest of his life. 

This plan gives full coverage to all 
the employees of Doe, Smith & Jones, 
Inc., by giving them protection against 
accident and sickness at any time; 
low cost life insurance protection to 
continue their weekly salary or a sub- 
Stantial part of it to their families 
for twelve months after their death, 
and when old age comes, it will retire 
each employee at nearly half his pres- 
ent salary for life. 

The plan accordingly is divided as 
follows: 

1. Group Life Insurance. 

2. Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, 
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By 
WILLIAM HENRY 
FISSELL 


Larkin Agency, 
Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, 
New York City 


3. Federal Social Security. 

4. Group Accident and Sickness. 

5. Group Hospitalization. 

6. Group Pension Annuities. 

It is a cooperative undertaking, 
with the exception of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. The cost of 
putting the complete plan into opera- 
tion is to be shared by both the em- 
ployer and the employee. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


1. That the employees of Doe, Smith 
& Jones, Inc., start participating un- 


in- 
dustrial survey 
indicates that 
workers receive 
84 per cent of 
every income 


up to the 
agent to show 
them and the 
employer how 
part of this in- 
come belongs 
in a program 
of complete 
insurance pro- 


der the Federal Social Security Plan 
as of today. 

2. That there will be no change in 
the present Social Security law, until 
the present youngest employee reach- 
es the age of 65. 

3. That all salaries as of today will 
remain level until retirement age. 

4. No consideration will be given 

for past service. 
5. That employees now over the re- 
tirement age of 65 will be given sep- 
arate individual consideration not 
contemplated in this proposal. They 
are not included under the group pen- 
sion plan. 

6. In computing the following cost 
figures we have assumed that the ages 
shown on the census sheet are correct 
as of June 1, 1938, and that the em- 





ployees whose salaries are shown as 
$500 or over are earning $500 and 
those given $400 and over are earning 
$400, ete. 


Group Life Insurance 


This insurance is written non-med- 
ically regardless of age, physical 
condition, sex or occupation. Each 
employee receives a certificate of in- 
surance and the employer receives a 
master contract. If an employee leaves 
Doe, Smith & Jones for any reason, 
he may convert his certificate without 
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examination into any of the regular 
policies written by the Insurance Com- 
pany, provided this privilege is exer- 
cised within 31 days. If the employee 
becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abled prior to age 60 and remains so 
until his death, it will not be necessary 
to pay premiums and the face amount 
of the certificate is payable at death 
to the beneficiary. It is necessary to 
furnish regular and periodical proof 
of the continuous disability. 

The employees have been divided 
into the following classes: 


1. Executives, to be insured for 
$5,000. 
2. Salesmen and Departmental 


Heads, to be insured for $3,000. 

3. Senior Clerks, to be insured for 
$2,000. 

4. Junior Clerks and unskilled help 
to be insured for $1,000. 

The proceeds to be paid in the event 
of a claim under the following plan: 

For each $1,000 of insurance: 

a. $200 payable immediately on re- 
ceipt of proof of death. 

b. $67.74 payable monthly for 12 
months beginning one month from re- 
ceipt of proof of death. 

Total payable—$1,012.88. 

This installment service is provided 
without cost and the interest for the 
year amounts to $12.88. 

The employees contribute to the cost 
of the insurance to the extent of $.60 
per month, per thousand of insurance. 
Total amount of insurance 


Lo cahaneemuies 4 $256,000.00 
Total premium .......... 2,589.85 
Employees contributions at 

$.60 per month ........ 1,843.20 
Net premium to Doe, Smith 

Pe IO os civctcdse $746.35 


Following the first pol'cy year, 
favorable experience within your in- 
dustry and within your own group 
is reflected in adjusted rates deter- 
mined by the insurance company’s 
rate reduction formula. As the group 
increases in size and experience ac- 
cumulates, your own experience will 
determine the amount of rate reduc- 
tion. The rate reduction may be for 
the ensuing policy year or it may be 
made retroactive. Retroactive re- 
funds are paid in cash to Doe, Smith 
& Jones, Inc. Current reductions now 
effective range from 5% to 50%. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Your present workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance provides protection for 
all your employees against any occu- 
pational disease or accident from 
which they might suffer while at 
work at your factory. It does not 
cover accidents away from the job or 
sickness that is non-occupational. 
Sickness or accident quite often 
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finds the average employee unpre- 
pared to meet extra expenses at a 
time when his earning ability may be 
curtailed or entirely stopped. Few 
have the cash reserves necessary for 
the emergency. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance takes care of only 
a small percentage of the cases. This 
is why the Group Accident and Sick- 
ness Insurance made available at low 
cost through your cooperation becomes 
such a great factor in promoting 
good will and helping to assure the 
prompt recovery of incapacitated em- 
ployees. : 

With both plans of insurance 
in force, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Group Accident and Sickness, 
there is no question as to the employ- 
ees protection. The Group plan pro- 
tects them against all accidents and 
sickness not covered by the Compensa- 
tion insurance. Indirectly this may 
have a favorable bearing on your 
Compensation rate. When the em- 
ployees know that they have protec- 
tion in any event, there should be 
less claims under the compensation. 


Federal Social Security Act 


The benefits under the present 
Social Security Act are estimated ap- 
proximately and based on the em- 
ployees starting now to participate 
under its benefits. 

Any increase in the Social Security 
Act will naturally increase the bene- 
fits at retirement age and employees 
who have been in the Plant prior to 
this time will also receive more in- 
come than has been figured. 

Under the Social Security Act, the 
maximum pension is $85.00 per month. 
However, to obtain this maximum, an 
employee must earn more than $50.00 
per week, every week of his working 
life. The attached tables will show 
later what each of your employees 
will receive from this source. 


Group Accident and Sickness Plan 


This is a cooperative arrangement 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee for obtaining protection against 
accidents away from work, and for 
non-occupational sickness. 

It is furnished without medical 
examination and will insure all em- 
ployees not over 70 years of age. 

When an employee is laid up for 
more than a week, loss of pay is 
likely to bear heavily on the family 
and even delay the recovery of the 
worker. At a time when extra money 
is needed for medical care, all income 
is usually cut off. 

Group accident and sickness insur- 
ance provides weekly benefits during 
disabilities due to any non-occupation- 
al cause—90% of the total. 

On the basis of experience, every 



































































year, one out of every five will } 
disabled long enough to receive ben 
fits, and on the average each wi 
receive payments for four weeks. 
frequency with which checks will 
distributed among your employees wi 
remind them constantly of the sec 
ity they enjoy. 

Besides money to meet daily need 
employees receive medical attenti 
which often serves to shorten ¢ 
period of disability. 

We will help keep the benefits } 
fore your employees so that the j 
terest taken in their welfare by y 
will not be forgotten. This Ins 
ance is provided in one master co 
tract issued to the employer. Ead 
employee, however, receives a certii 
cate in his own name stating the pn 
visions and amount of his insuram 
and the name of the beneficiary. 

Plan of payment will be in acco 
ance with the policyholder’s requi 
ments—in lump sum or in combinati 
lump sum for immediate expenses a 
income for several months thereaftel 
The beneficiary is often much bett 
off if only a part of the total ins 
ance is available during the first f 
days of emotional] disturbance. 

Accident and Sickness insuram 
claims are pa’d immediately upon 1 
tification and examination by ft 
physician. The frequency with whi 
checks are paid is a constant 
minder of the protection enjoyed 
keeps enthusiasm for it at a 
pitch. The medical examination it 
sures proper treatment, often sho 
ing the disability period and prevet 
ing unnecessarily serious results. Th 
indirectly should reduce compensati 
rates. 

Employees, themselves, have mé 
keenly realized their need for set 
ity since the passage of the Sot 
Security Act with its accompanyi 
publicity. 

Already in the habit of contributi 
toward future security by small } 
roll deductions, employees are read 
than ever to cooperate in paying 
insurance against death and dis 
ity, hazards more immediately thre 
ening than old age, and for which? 
Social Security Act makes no pr 
sion. Today, therefore, the chance 
participate in such a plan is gené 
ly seized upon with enthusiasm, 
you will receive the cooperation 
needs to supplement Social Secu 
Act with a balanced plan of i 
ance. 

The resultant appreciation 
goodwill are the more keen bee 
the need for protection is so ft 
recognized. 

Following the first policy 
favorable experience within the polit 
holder’s industry classification 
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with'n the policyholder’s own group is 
reflected in equitably adjusted rates 
determined by the application of a 
rate reduction formula. As an in- 
dividual group increases in size and 
its experience accumulates, increasing 
credit is g:ven its own experience in 
determining the rate. 

Rate reductions, in addition to be- 
ing made effective for the ensuing 
policy year, may be made retroactive- 
ly, depending upon the factors in- 
volved. Refunds resulting from re- 
troactive rate reductions are payable 
in cash. 

Rate reduct:ons currently in effect 
among policyholders range from 5% 
to 50%. 


Benefits Under Consideration 
Distribution of initial cost between 
company and employees. 


Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Plan of indemnity payments: 

1. Payments will begin on the /st 
day of disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents. 

2. Payments will begin on the 4th 
day of disability due to sickness not 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation. 

3. Payments will continue during 
disability for a maximum of 13 weeks 
for any one disability. 

SCHEDULE 
Amount per 
Individual Total Premium 
$10.00 $ .80 Monthly 
12.00 .96 Monthly 
15.00 .20 Monthly 
20.00 .60 Monthly 
25.00 00 Monthly 
30.00 40 Monthly 
3.20 Monthly 


. $2,406.42 
- 1,203.21 


Salary Class 
Less than $100.00 
$100.00- 130.00 

130.00- 170.00 

170.00- 200.00 

200.00- 250.00 

250.00- 300.00 

300.00-and over 
Total premium . 
Employee’s contribution 


wuweree 


Net premium to Doe, Smith 
Jones, Inc. aa 


& 
$1,203.21 
The rates quoted above are based 

on the assumption that between 1% 

and 11% of the total insurance will 

be on female or colored employees. 

All employees under age 70 are 

eligible. 


Group Hospitalization and Surgical 
Benefits 

Group hospitalization and surgical 
benefits payable in event of hosp'tal 
confinement due to any non-occupa- 
tional accident or illness may be added 
with your group accident and sick- 
ness insurance, making one more step 
toward a completely protected pay 
envelope. 

It is estimated that one in twenty 
employees requires hospital care dur- 
ing a year. Since few are able to 
accumulate reserve funds for this 
contingency, low cost group hospital- 


Schedule of Benefits 


Surgical Benefits 

In addition to hospital confinement 
benefits, the policy may provide for 
reimbursing the employee for surgi- 
cal fees incurred while he is entitled 
to the regular hospitalization daily 
benefit. The individual will be re- 
imbursed for the surgical fees in- 





In case of hospitalization due to 
pregnancy, or resulting childb rth, or 
mis-carriage a maximum of not more 
than 14 days’ benefits will be payable. 

The rates quoted on the foregoing 
pages are based on the assumption 
that between 1% and 11% of the total 
insurance will be on female or colored 
employees. All employees under age 
70 are eligible. 


Summary 


Combined Cost of Accident and Sickness, Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits 


Weekly 
Indemnity 
$10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
49.00 


Salary Class 
Less than $100 .. 
$100- 130 
130- 170 
170- 200 
200- 250 
250- 300 
300-over 


Hospital- 


Reimburse- Surgical 
ment, etc. Benefits 
ization (up to) (up te) 
$3.00 $15.00 $150 
3.50 17.50 150 
4.00 20.00 150 
4.50 22.50 
5.00 25.00 
5.50 27.50 
6.00 30.00 


Monthly 
ost 





curred subject to the maximum for 
that particular operation as set forth 
in the table attached to the master 
contract. The maximum reimburse- 
ment for all operations during any 
one disability is $150. The premium is 
35 cents per month per employee. 
Briefly, the following list of opera- 
tions and maximum amounts of re- 
imbursement will give some idea as 
to the schedule of fees for various 
surgical procedures: 


Abdominal Operation 

Cutting into abdominal cav- 
ity, and operating on any 
abdominal organ, including 
the peritoneum except as 
otherwise provided 


Chest 


Removal of portion of lung, 
including tumor 


$100.00 


$150.00 


Fractures, Keduction of 

Nose, lower jaw, collar bone 
or shoulder blade 

Upper arm, forearm or wrist 

Hernia 

Single herma 

Skull 

Cutting into cranial cavity 
for tumor or abscess 

Fracture, removal of bone, 
trephining or decompres- 

$100.00 


$20.00 
$25.00 


$50.00 


$150.00 


Hospitalization Benefits 

Daily benefit payments are provided 
according to the following schedule 
during hospital confinement up to a 
maximum of 21 days. In addition, 
provision is made for anaesthetic, lab- 
oratory and operating room fees. 


Daily Hospital 


Total weekly indemnity 

Total daily hospitalization benefit 

Total reimbursement benefit 
Total Surgical benefit 

Total premium 

Employees contribute 


$4,130.52 
2,065.26 


Net premium to Doe, Smith 
Jones, Inc. 


In the foregoing schedule, the cost 
is divided equally by the employees 
and employer. If it is desired, the 
entire premium may be paid by em- 
ployees. 

Pension Plan 

The Federal Social Security Act 
and deductions allowed under the in- 
come tax law for amounts set aside 
to pay pensions have focused atten- 
tion on industrial retirement plans as 
never before. 

The perfect form of retirement in- 
come is a pension guaranteed by a 
life insurance company. Life insur- 
ance companies, therefore, are pecul:- 
arly situated to serve industry in its 
search for an ideal, low-cost pension 
plan that will supplement the benefits 
payable under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. 

There are in this country probably 
hundreds of business enterprises, both 
large and small, that would be defi- 
nitely interested in a pension plan 
if fully informed as to its tax and 
other advantages. 

Employers establish private pension 
plans for numerous reasons, all of 
which may be classified under two 
main heads:—SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC ADVANTAGES. 


SOCIAL 
1. Eliminating fear of dependent 
old age. 
(Continued on page 12) 





Reimbursement 


for Anaesthetic, Monthly 


Cost per 
Individual 
Employee 


Laboratory, 
Operating Room 
Fees Up to 


Benefit 
Payable Up 
Salary Class to 21 Days 


Less than $100 re ox $3.00 
$100-$130 isms ; Sid 3.50 
OAS ee ah ead 4.00 
170- 200 ..... aaa 4.50 
200- 250 cchasans : 5.00 
260- 300 ........ etree 5.50 
300-over . owe ; . Pe ES 6.00 


ion sm ization benefits meet an important 
need. Employees are given a chance 
to recover from ailments requiring 
hospital treatment instead of being 
obliged to continue to work at reduced 
efficiency and they are able to pay 
their own way. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


SURVIEWS 


Budlong Secretary of 
National A & H Assn. 


Edwin C. Budlong has been ap- 


pointed executive secretary of the 
National Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation. The appointment, announced 


last week by Edward H. O’Connor, 
assistant secretary of the Bankers 
Indemnity, Newark, and president of 
the National Accident & Health As- 
sociation, is effective today, Septem- 
ber 1. 

Was Conference Head 


Born in Providence, R. I., Mr. Bud- 
long began his insurance career in 
the general agency of Starkweather 
& Shepley in that city. Later moving 
to Denver, Colo., he entered the bank- 
ing business, then became an accident 
insurance producer and shortly after 
was transferred to Minneapolis as 
state manager of the Bankers Ac- 
cident of Des Moines. He was vice- 
president and agency manager of that 
company for fifteen years, until 1924, 
when the Bankers Accident was 
merged with the Federal Life, Chi- 
cago. He continued as vice-president 
and superintendent of accident and 
health agencies for eleven years. 

Mr. Budlong was active in the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference for a number of years as sec- 
retary. He was president of the 
Conference for two terms, 1923-1924. 
He is now engaged in advisory work 
for accident and health companies. 





A. E. Faulkner, Woodmen 


Central President, Dead 


Albert E. Faulkner, president of 
the Woodmen Central Life and the 
Woodmen Accident, Lincoln, Neb., 
died at Lincoln on Aug. 26. Funeral 
services were held in that city on 
Aug. 29. 

Mr. Faulkner, who was also presi- 
dent of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference and vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Health Co., 
Lincoln, was born in 1890 at York, 
Neb., and educated at Lincoln public 
schools and Culver Military Academy. 
He was vice-president and director of 
the Woodmen Accident from 1927 to 
1931, when he was elected president 
and chairman of the board. 
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Houston Convention 
Trying for Record 


The “greatest life insurance show 
on earth,” the annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, is all set to go into its 
forty-ninth annual edition, according 
to advices from the host city, Hous- 
ton, where General Chairman Joe C. 
Smith is putting the finishing touches 
on all local angles, and from Chicago 
where Program Chairman Charlie 
Zimmerman has finished the job of 
assembling one of the most brilliant 
and worthwhile programs ever plan- 
ned for a national convention. 

Advance predictions seem to indi- 
cate that the Houston Convention will 
shatter all attendance records for na- 
tional meetings. Over 1,200 reserva- 
tions have already been made. 

A nationwide survey made by Na- 
tional Association officials before the 
1938 speakers proved 


conclusively that life 


were chosen 

underwriters 
wanted speakers who emphasized 
education and selling topics rather 
than inspiration, and this dictum was 
followed strictly by the program com- 
mittee in preparing its slate. Every 
speaker was selected, according to 
Chairman Zimmerman, on the basis of 
the definite message he had to bring 


to the Convention. 





Charles J. Zimmerman 





New Business Record 
For Seven Months 


New life insurance for the firg 
seven months of this year was 235 
per cent less than for the correspond. 
ing period of 1937. The amount fo, 
July was 28.9 per cent less than fo, 
July of last year, according to dat, 
compiled by The Association of Lif 
Insurance Presidents. The following 
report summarizes the new paid-fg 
business—exclusive of revivals, jp. 
creases and dividend additions—of 4 
companies having 82 per cent of th 
total life insurance outstanding in aj 
United States legal 
panies: 

For the first seven months of the 
year, the total new business of thes 
companies was $4,213,221,000 agains 
$5,504,983,000—a decrease of 23.5 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurang 
amounted to $2,701,898,000, against 
$3,450,939,000—a decrease of 21.7 pe 
cent. Industrial insurance was $}- 
260,575,000 against $1,580,279,000— 
decrease of 20.2 per cent. Group insur. 
ance was $250,748,000, against $473, 
765,000—a decrease of 47.1 per cent 

For July, the total new business of 
the 40 companies was $528,452,000 
against $753,716,000—a decrease of 
28.9 per cent. New Ordinary insur 
ance amounted to $356,401,000 agains 
$445,732,000—a decrease of 20.0 pe 
cent. Industrial insurance was $153; 
392,000, against $204,121,000—a de 
crease of 24.9 per cent. Group insur 
ance was $18,659,000, against $93; 
863,000—a decrease of 80.1 per cent. 
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Forty Qualified for 
Women’s Round Table 


With the addition of three mor 
members, a new record of qualifies 
for the Women’s Quarter Million Do: 
lar Round Table has been created 
fore the Houston meeting of thi 
group, in connection with the 4% 
Annual Convention of the Nation 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The three new members who pu 
the Round Table over the top ar 
Mrs. Gertrude Brandwein, New Yor 
Life, New York; Mrs. Eunice (@ 
Bush, Mutual Life of New Yor 
Baton Rouge, and Miss Clara L. Mt 
Breen, Equitable Society, Cincinnat 

Interesting statistics on the 1% 
membership have been compiled § 
Helen B. Rockwell of Clevelané 
chairman of the Round Table. TT 
forty members qualified, according" 
Miss Rockwell, have paid for a to 
volume of business approximatitt 
$14,000,000 during the qualifying 
year, representing an average ann 
production in excess of $350,000. 
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A.L.C. Convention 
Plans Outlined 


Discussion of investment problems 
will dominate the annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention to be 
held October 10 to 13 in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel at Chicago, ac- 
cording to tentative plans announced 
by Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel. The Financial 
Section, as usual, will devote an en- 
tire day to the difficult question of 
maintaining adequate yield on in- 
vested assets. In addition, Bertrand 
J. Perry, president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass., 
will speak in the general meeting on 
the subject, “Investments.” 

Success experienced last year with 
a plan of rearranging the general 
sessions and section meetings over a 
four-day period instead of the five 
days employed in past years, without 
curtailing any of the usual program 
features, resulted in adoption of the 
same plan this year. 


Legal Section 

The Legal Section will hold its 
meeting all day Monday and Tuesday, 
October 10 and 11, with Robert A. 
Adams, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican United Life, Indianapolis, the 
chairman, presiding, assisted by the 
section secretary, Howard W. Kacy, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, 
D. C. Tuesday will be devoted to the 
all-day meeting of the Financial Sec- 
tion, of which Alex Cunningham, vice- 
president and treasurer of the West- 
ern Life, Helena, Mont., is chairman, 
and Don F. Roberts, treasurer of the 
Acacia Mutual, is secretary. The In- 
dustrial Section also will hold morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions Monday, 
with F. M. Nettleship, secretary of 
agencies of the Equitable Life of 
Washington, D. C., as chairman, and 
T. J. Mohan, vice-president in charge 
of field, Eureka-Maryland Assurance, 
Baltimore, Md., as secretary. 

A feature of the Legal Section’s 
meeting this year will be the lunch- 
eon Monday, at which John F. Tyrell 
of Milwaukee, examiner of questioned 
documents, who took a prominent part 
in the handwriting comparisons and 
Study of notepaper in the Lindbergh 
kidnaping case, will give an address 
on the subject in which he specializes. 


Agency Program 

The Agency Section will meet the 
forenoon of Wednesday, this being a 
general session which will be attended 
by most of the Visiting officials. H. 
W. Manning, co-general manager of 
the Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Man., 
will preside as chairman, assisted by 
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"| always say, ‘Don't talk it over with your wife; talk it over with a 
widow,’ so | brought one with me." 


Herman T. Burnett, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. The general 
sessions proper, however, will start 
Wednesday afternoon, continuing 
through Thursday, with President 
Harry R. Wilson presiding. An ex- 
ecutive session will be held Wednes- 
day night and the annual formal ban- 
quet and dance will be Thursday 
night. 

Greetings will be extended in the 
general sessions Wednesday by rep- 
resentatives of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, National Fraternal Congress, 
Canadian Association of Life Insur- 
ance Officers, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. An 
address by President Wilson, and the 
annual report of Colonel Robbins, are 
scheduled for the opening meeting of 
the general sessions. 


C.L.U. NOMINATIONS 


President, Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., 
'30, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Manager, 
Penn Mutual. 

Vice - President, Earle W. 
C.L.U., ‘32, Cleveland, Ohio 
aaent, New England Mutual. 

Treasurer, Louis E. Orcutt, C.L.U., '32, 
New York, N. Y., underwriter, Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

Secretary, David McCahan, C.L.U., 
'29,.. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Brailey, 
general 


Friday’s Session Will 
Be Worth a Million 


Subjects of interest and import to 
average producers will be discussed 
during the “Million Dollar Round 
Table Hour,” one of the major fea- 
tures of the Forty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Houston this 
month, according to Program Chair- 
man Charles J. Zimmerman of Chi- 
cago. 

Following an introductory talk by 
Jack Lauer of Cincinnati, chairman 
of the Round Table’s Executive Com- 
mittee, during which he will discuss 
the statistics of the 1938 group, four 
speakers will deliver brief addresses, 
as follows: 

Frank B. Falkstein, Aetna Life, 
San Antonio, will discuss “Prestige 
Building Opportunities for the Young 
Underwriter.” 

Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., Penn Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, will talk on 
“Stimulating Action.” 

Lester A. Rosen, C.L.U., Union 
Central Life, New York, will have as 
his topic, “Go to Work, Young Men, 
Go to Work.” 

Ben S. McGiveran, C.L.U., North- 
western Mutual Life, Eau Clair, Wis- 
consin, will speak on “The Tax Ap- 
proach to Larger Cases.” 

The Round Table Hour will take 
place on the final general convention 
session, Friday morning, Sept. 23. 
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Complete Program of Protection 





(Continued from page 9) 


2. Relief of financial needs of dis- 
abled employees. 

8. Rewarding faithful service. 

4. Providing a standard of living 
for employees that will make retire- 
ment attractive. 

5. Encourage thrift. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 


1. Income tax savings. 

2. Increases personal efficiency. 

3. Fair method of eliminating in- 
efficient. 

4. Improves morale. 

5. Creates favorable public opinion. 

Discussion is not necessary to make 
obvious the social benefits of a sound 
pension plan. Everyone is acquainted 
with them. It was these reasons that 
led the Government to enact the Social 
Security Act. Before spending the 
money, most boards of directors must 
be shown that the expenditure is justi- 
fied. The economic advantages 
enumerated furnish the evidence of 
its value. 

The actual exper’ence of employers 
conducting private retirement systems 
has shown that the advantages have 
been fully realized, if properly con- 
ceived and soundly administered. In 
many cases replacement is not neces- 
sary for persons who are retired. An 
examination of this situation some 
years ago by a prominent steel com- 
pany disclosed the fact that out of 
300 men retired on pension, only 111 
required actual replacement. Similar 
figures have been disclosed by other 
investigations. Replacements can often 
be effected at a reduced salary. The 
operation of the plan also facilitates 
promotion of more competent younger 
employees to positions of responsibil- 
ity, and therefore tends to hold within 
the organization men who might be at- 
tracted by other concerns. 

The establishment of a pr-vate pen- 
sion plan is only one of several meth- 
ods of coping with the problem of 
employees who have grown too old to 
render efficient service. In dealing 
with employees who have reached re- 
tirement age, four courses are open to 
the management. 

1. Retention in regular jobs with 
no reduction in earnings. 

2. Transfer to less responsible jobs, 
with or without reduct'on in earnings. 

3. Arbitrary dismissal. 

4. Payment of a pension and retire- 
ment from active service. 

If an old employee is retained in his 
regular job at his full rate of pay, his 
employer incurs a direct expense 
amounting to the difference between 
the productive value of the employee 
and the amount actually paid him in 
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wages or salary; and, in addition, an 
indirect expense resulting from col- 
lateral loss of efficiency in the par- 
ticular division of the concern in 
which the employee is engaged. 

Suitable jobs to which old em- 
ployees can be transferred with re- 
duced earnings are limited in number; 
a transfer as an alternative to sever- 
ance from the payroll will be increas- 
ingly difficult if not impractical under 
the recently passed Wages and Hours 
legislation. 

In the past few corporations or 
other employers have found it desir- 
able to resort to arb’trary dismissal. 
Unfavorable reactions from the public 
and from other employees have usual- 
ly offset any savings thereby effected. 
After 1942, the operation of the 
Social Security Act will tend to de- 
crease these unfavorable reactions, 
but because of the comparatively small 
benefits that most employees will re- 
ceive, arbitrary dismissal will in all 
probab lity continue to be an expen- 
sive solution to the problem of old age. 


Least Expensive Method 

After weighing these considera- 
tions, and informing them of the large 
portion of the pension burden that 
is paid by the Government through 
tax deductions, most progressive em- 
ployers conclude that the establish- 
ment of a sound retirement plan is the 
least expensive method of handling 
the problem of old age, as well as the 
most sat:sfactory to all concerned. 

Ordinarily, the problem of the “old 
Fellow” does not arise until a concern 
approaches a quarter century of con- 
tinuous existence. At that time, if 
provision has not previously been 
made, a common and logical method 
of clearing the payroll of employees 
too old to work efficiently is to retire 
them on an allowance adjusted to the 
particular financial needs of each in- 
d' vidual. This results in a direct mea- 
surable saving to the company equiva- 
lent to the difference between the 
amount of wages paid in excess of 
actual producing power and the pen- 
sion granted, and discharges any 
moral obligation of the employer. As- 
suming that the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Act is cont’nued, the informal 
retirement allowance may also be 
comparatively inexpensive, since the 
employee may receive (after age 65) a 
pension from the government that may 
cover his subsistence needs. The 
method fails, however, to give equi- 
table treatment to thrifty employees 
who achieve financial competence 
through personal sacrifice and hence 
receive no ret rement benefits from 





their employer. Moreover, if applied 
to the heads of department, junior 
executives, and executives, the method 
may prove very expensive and unsat- 
isfactory. 






Tax Advantages of a Pension Trust 


The establishment of a sound pen- 
sion trust plan will result in the fol- 
lowing income tax advantages to the 
employer and the employees: 

1. The employer may deduct from 
his gross income reasonable amounts 
paid into the pens‘on trust, thereby 
reducing the amount of his income 
tax. 

2. If the trust is an employee’s pen- 
sion trust as defined by Section 165 
of the tax law, the income of the trust 
will not be subject to Federal Income 
tax. 

3. Although amounts paid into the 
trust may be deductible as additional 
compensation by the employer, em- 
ployees will not be subject to income 
tax on such amounts until made ava|- 
able to them. 

4. Likewise, the amounts paid into 
the group accident and sickness plan 
are deductible as a business expense. 
When consideration is given to the 
money paid for the complete insur- 
ance protection, from an income tax 
angle, a considerable portion ‘s borne 
by the Government. 




















































Pension Plan Increases Efficiency 





In these days of mass production 
and high-speed efficiency, there are 
few, if any active positions filled by 
an aged employee in a progressive firm 
unless a younger employee is allotted 
to him as an assistant or helper. If 
given the chance the assistant would 
welcome the opportunity of taking 
over the entire respons'bility, and as 
a rule will be well qualified to do so. 
If the way were clear for such a log- 
ical promotion the employer would 
save the salary paid to the aged work- 
er, which salary is often more than 
would be paid to a younger and more 
efficient worker to perform the same 
duties. 

If the ambitious employee realizes 
that he does not have to wait until 
his senior dies before he can _ hope 
for promot’on, he will naturally do 
his utmost to become more efficient 
and to fit himself for the opening that 
he knows will occur at some definite 
future date. The definite prospect of 
future promotion should greatly assist 
towards retaining the services of 
promising young employees who might 
otherwise become restless and consider 
it not in the’r own interests to remain 
in the service. As the adoption of @ 
retirement plan tends to encourage 
the younger employees in all depart 
ments, the tenefits to the employe 
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cannot but be extremely valuable 
through the improved service rendered 
and the greater interest taken in their 
work. 

In eliminating aged workers, a re- 
tirement plan tends to lessen the num- 
ber of accidents in the plant. It is 
only natural to expect that old em- 
ployees, with diminishing faculties, 
are more likely to sustain injuries, 
to suffer costly accidents, and increase 
the Compensation Insurance costs, 
which are not so likely to happen with 
more alert and younger workers. 

Part cularly employees on the su- 
pervisory staff and in other re- 
sponsible positions will be granted a 
supplementary pension, in addition to 
anything which they may receive un- 
der the Social Security Act, based 
upon the recommendation of some 
individual or Board within the organ- 
ization. 

One of the greatest injustices of 
this discretionary system is that the 
personal financial status of the em- 
ployee too often has an undue influ- 
ence in determining the amount of 
allowance to be granted, with the re- 
sult that the improvident employee 
receives more generous treatment than 
one who has practiced the habit of 
thrift throughout his lifetime. In 
these discretionary awards the ent‘re 
cost of the allowance, regardless of 
the amount involved, must be borne 
by the firm, and it is seldom indeed 
that the employer appreciates the ac- 
tual liability he is incurring. The 
amount of money expended on behalf 
of a comparatively few employees 
through the discretionary system 
would go a long way toward provid- 
ing a proper pens.on for all of the 
employees under a definite pension 
plan. Under the latter the discrimina- 
tive and other objectionable features 
would be removed and the financial 
liability to which the employer is ex- 
posed limited to its proper proportion. 


Improvement of Morale 

Any arrangement that will ulti- 
mately benefit all employees, or nearly 
all employees, to the extent accom- 
plished by a sound retirement plan, 
cannot fail to create among them a 
high opinion of their employer and to 
engender a deeper feeling of good 
will and loyalty to the firm. It would 
be difficult to measure in monetary 
terms the actual value to the employer 
of this happy and cordial relationship 
between h'mself and his workers. 
Attraction of Better Class of Workers 

Generally speaking, the working 
conditions and remuneration in differ- 
ent establishments are well known and 
often become the main topic of con- 
versation at social gatherings of em- 
ployees, Employees who are connect- 


ed with a firm that has shown by its 
actions a desire to do a little more for 
their welfare and benefit than is 
obligatory or absolutely necessary, do 
not hesitate to make known the favor- 
able conditions and remuneration 
existing in their place of employment. 

This favorable and quite uncon- 
scious propaganda is bound to react 
ultimately to the good of the employer 
as it will attract to his service a bet- 
ter class of workers. By the term 
“better class” ‘s meant the type of 
employees who are hoping to find em- 
ployment eventually with a firm that 
gives them a permanent outlook 
rather than become one of a class 
“just holding a job” until something 
better turns up. 

By attracting these more serious 
minded employees much will be accom- 


plished towards reducing the costly 
labor turnover experienced by most 
industrial firms that occurs chiefly 
among those workers who have less 
than one year’s service. Employing 
a better class of workers under such 
conditions tends to minimize labor un- 
rest. 


Essential Points to Consider 


The most important points to be 
cons:dered in setting up a retirement 
plan are: 

1. The age at which retirement is 
to be effected. 

2. The amount of benefit to be paid 
and the method of determining it. 

3. Who is to be eligible? 

4. Will the employees contribute? 

All present employees are eligible. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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YOUR PROSPECT’S 
CHILDREN 


If that unconvinced prospect of yours should 
be lost to his wife and children while he remains 


uninsured, what would be your reaction? 


Some salesmen would hold themselves ac- 
countable, and because of this concern for 


others they succeed at their vocation. 


The daily efforts of such men are benefiting 


thousands of dependent women and children. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Big Men Very Often 
Are Friendly 


Many underwriting careers have 
been retarded by a hesitancy on the 
part of the agent to approach to 
really outstanding men in their dis- 
tricts. Albert E. N. Gray of the 
Prudential often emphasizes’ the 
necessity of abolishing every vestige 
of fear in this work and many others 
have urged that the big man’s “No” 
is no worse than that offered by the 
little fellow, but that his “Yes” is 
so different. 

A young fellow on an Industrial 
debit, with of course his allotment of 
Ordinary to sell also, some years ago 
told of having steeled himself for a 
call on the town’s leading manufac- 
turer. He made it an evening call 
at the man’s home and in spite of the 
fact that the uniformed butler nearly 
seared him out of his wits, sold a 
sizable policy. And the marvel of it 





‘Prospectingle 


to him was that it was all accom- 
plished so pleasantly. 

Then, currently, there appears an 
article in the Metropolitan Under- 
writer in which Agent William Boden- 
siek, of Pearl River, N. Y., tells of a 
similar experience. This sale, which 
he describes in the following, helped 
him not to be afraid of the important 
men during the balance of his career: 

“IT was on my way to keep an 
appointment,” he explains, “when, 
nearing my destination, a sudden 
shower came up. I ran to get under 
cover, hastening toward what I 
thought was the home of the man on 
whom I was slated to call. In the 
darkness I got into the house next 
door, as I realized as soon as the 
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Lets Get Together! 


AT THE 


16™ ANNUAL CONVENTION 
SEPTEMBER 12-13 


OF THE 


OYSTER HARBORS CLUB 
OSTERVILLE, MASS. 


"....to enjoy the certain benefits of a 


closer association and cooperation with 


our colleagues....to exchange accurate 


and reliable information of value rela- 


tive to the advertising of insurance....” 


— FROM PREAMBLE, I. A. C. CONSTITUTION 


SET BY ALEX. G. HIGHTON, NEWARK, N. J. © TYPE STYUST 
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owner answered my ring. I apolo- 
gized for my mistake and started to 
leave. But he insisted that I remain 
till the storm abated. It was only 
then that I realized I had stumbled 
into the home of one of the wealthiest 
men in the community—an executive 
I had never called on because I was 
afraid he was too big for me to handle. 

“His wife was present and we sat 
down. I explained my business, and 
during that visit I obtained a $10,000 
application which was followed later 
by several others. 

“In after years I would always re- 
call that episode when I discovered 
I was asking myself whether or not 
I should tackle some important bus- 
iness or professional prospect. Then, 
reassured, I would tell myself of 
course I should call. There is no 
fundamental difference between per- 
sons on different economic levels, and 
wealthy men are just as receptive to 
insurance as men in modest circun- 
stances. The realization that this is 
so has enabled me to write many 
hundred thousand dollars of protec- 
tion I would otherwise have lost.” 





Many Ways of Breaking 


Periodic Slumps 


A few years ago at a Philadelphia 
sales conference, one of the speakers 
gave numerous practical sales sugges- 
tions, mostly planned for the man 
who had become discouraged and who 
had gotten into a rut. One of the 
suggestions he made was for such 
agents to try almost anything—but 
something—to snap out of such 4 
frame of mind. Try an entirely 
different group of prospects, cold can- 
vass, or move into a new neighbor- 
hood with your wares, but get that 
renewed enthusiasm and ambition 
for work at any cost. 

He related the story of one of the 


men in his own agency who was at 4 


stand-still. He gave the man a good 
long pep talk, embodying the above 
general advice and the man was rude 
enough to ask him to be specific. 
“Well, er, well,” he commenced and 
determined not to be caught entirely 
flat-footed, offered: “Try your hand 
among the Polish people down town. 
There must be lots of Polish folk who 
can buy life insurance.” 

So the agent tried the Polish people, 
and he tried them in an energetic and 
intelligent manner. First he went 
to the neighborhood priest and asked 
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him if he knew of some fairly well 
connected man, among the unem- 
ployed, who might hire out for a 
week or so to drive him about the 
section and introduce him to people, 
having explained the nature of his 
business. He found such a man and 
presently was doing a right smart 
business among his new field of 
prospects. He did not stay in that 
particular field but he did make 
money there and what was more im- 
portant he regained his confidence 
in himself and his enthusiasm -for 
his work. 

The same plan can be applied by 
anyone, and without picking on any 
particular racial group. As a matter 
of fact, such a chore probably offered 
more sales resistance than if he had 
selected, say, the ice cream industry 
for his drive. It might be that every 
salesman ought to follow some such 
plan occasionally, successful or not, 
just for the new contacts it would 
bring. Those concession men down 
at the beach in September; the milk 
men as a group another time, and 
theatrical managers during the middle 
fall. Just an occasional excursion 
among strangers. 


Producer Tells Where 
He Gets Prospects 


How and where do you get pros- 
pects? Here are eight main sources 
which Kenneth S. Austin of Burl- 
ington, Vt., a member of the Connec- 
ticul Mutual’s Quarter-Million Dollar 
Corps, has found effective. In writing 
on this topic in ConMuTopics, Mr. 
Austin says: “The first source that 
comes to mind is a result of having 
spent eleven years working through 
the various officers’ chairs of my fra- 
ternal lodge. A considerable amount 
of my business has been secured 
through this connection. 


Church Contacts 


“My second source of prospects is 
through my church affiliations. It 
goes without saying that being very 
close to a church membership of over 
900, a corps of 50 teachers and 280 
boys and girls, that one cannot help 
but find many good prospects. 

“My third source of prospects is 
from the local newspaper. Names 
taken from the newspaper include 
marriages, births, families moving 
into the city, promotions, real estate 


transactions, and even the obituary 
column has many prospects in it. I 
find in an obituary notice prospects 
for both life insurance and annuities. 
For ennuity or single premium life 
insurance prospects, follow up the 
filing of the will at Probate Court— 
read it and then follow up those heirs 
that appear to be promising. For life 
insurance prospects, I find that it is 
a good time to contact bearers and 
relatives. 


Friends and Neighbors 


“My fourth source for prospects is 
through my neighbors and friends. I 
have sold many of my neighbors and 
even my closest friends. Who is more 
interested in their welfare and more 
capable to recommend a_ protection 
plan to them than you? Do you re- 
alize that your friends and neighbors 
may be using you as an excuse for 
not buying of other agents, and that 
they would be without that much- 
needed protection if you failed to con- 
tact them in the proper businesslike 
manner? 


“My fifth source of prospects is 
through the endless-chain method. Do 
not overlook the opportunity, when 
finishing an interview or delivering 
a policy, to ask for additional pros- 
pects—names of parents, brothers, 
sisters, ete. An interviewed prospect 
or client of yours is never more in 
tune to help you than at the time he 
has just been pleased with a bit of 
your good service to him. 

“My sixth source of prospects is 
from eight to ten good centers of in- 
fluence. These centers are influential 
in the community, and I secure many 
leads from them by simply visiting 
with them about my business, and 
continuing to do favors for them in 
other ways. 


Policyholder Service 

“My seventh source of prospects 
is old and new policyholders of the 
company. This group I find to be very 
friendly and kindly disposed to give 
you all possible help in adding to the 
Connecticut Mutual family. 

“The eighth source for prospects 
for me is from directories. 

“If there is such a disease as ‘pros- 
pectitis,’ I think I must have it, for 
it seems that I am making out a 
prospect card on someone most of the 
time and filing it away to be called on 
later.” 
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66 
IF ew can be induced 


to labor exclusively for posterity; and 
none will do it enthusiastically. Posterity 
has done nothing for us; and theorize on 
it as we may, practically we shall do 
very little for it, unless we are made to 
think we are at the same time doing 
something for ourselves.” 


That’s why it’s smart for the life under- 
writer to give retirement income a 
prominent place in the selling picture- 
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RICHMOND 
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V erdict: 


New Aspects of Accidental Means 


NE of the complicated features 
O of “accidental means” is the 

appearance of a disease. Some- 
times the disease precedes the injury. 
Sometimes it is concurrent with it. 
And sometimes the disease follows the 
injury. Each one of these situations 
entails a different legal interpreta- 
tion. A few of the following cases 
will illustrate the distinction. 

In Murasky v. Commercial Travel- 
ers Mut. Acc. Assn., 94 Fed. (2d) 578, 
the defendant insured Leo Murasky 
against loss of life “caused solely and 
exclusively by external, violent and 
accidental means.” It was testified 
that for months before his death the 
insured suffered from polyneuritis. He 
was confined to home, was unstable on 
his feet and walked with the aid of a 
cane. Three days before his death the 
insured was found at the bottom of a 
flight of stairs in his home. His wife 
testified that she heard a noise like 
falling lumber. No one witnessed the 
actual fall. He died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. The medical testimony 
at the trial was to the effect that the 
condition of the insured’s legs made 
going down a stairway a hazard to 
himself. An autopsy showed no evi- 
dence of trauma which would be some 
indication of an accidental fall. The 
trial court dismissed the plaintiff’s 
complaint. The plaintiff claims that 
there was sufficient evidence to go to 
the jury on the question of whether 
the fall was accidental and the sole 
cause of the insured’s death. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
lower court’s decision. The reason be- 
hind the court’s decision was that 
where a pre-existing disease causes or 
contributes in causing death, there 
can be no recovery and there is no 
issue for the jury. 

In Worley et al. v. International 
Travelers Assur. Co., 110 S. W. (2d) 
1202, the defendant issued a policy of 
indemnity insurance to Val Waggle 
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insuring him “against loss resulting 
from bodily injuries effected directly, 
independently and exclusively of all 
other causes through accidental 
means.” The plaintiffs are the chil- 
dren of Val Waggle. The insured’s 
home was in Texas. While on a visit 
to Battle Creek, Mich., he fell down a 
flight of basement stairs, hitting his 
head on the cement floor. He was 
removed to a hospital. A few days 
later he decided to leave the hospital. 
He was seized by two attendants in 
the hallway. A violent scuffle ensued 
in which the clothes were torn from 
Val Waggle and he was bruised. 
Eight days later the insured died. 
The plaintiffs claim that his death 
was due to accidental means, namely 
the fall down the stairs and the treat- 
ment of the hospital attendants. 
Medical testimony was introduced at 
the trial to show that prior to the 
accident Val Waggle suffered from 
cirrhosis of the liver and another 
disease. The trial court directed a 
verdict for the insurer. The Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas in affirming, 
makes this observation: 


“Appellants recognized, at the 
time of the institution of this suit, 
that to recover they must show that 
the insured met his death solely 
from bodily injuries, effected di- 
rectly, independently, and exclu- 
sively of all other causes through 
accidental means. They alleged this 
as a basis for recovery. The con- 
tract of indemnity provided that 
appellee would pay the amount 
named if the insured met his death 
as a result of bodily injuries “ef- 
fected directly, independently and 
exclusively of all other causes 
through accidental means.”’ Unless 
it can be said that Val Waggle’s 
death was the result of injuries sus- 
tained independently of any other 
contributing cause, the appellants 
could not recover. In other words, 
if his previous physical condition, 
brought on by disease from which 
he had suffered and which lasted 
up until the time of his death, con- 


tributed to his death, and but for 
which his death would not have re. 
sulted from the injuries, no liability 
was shown. The burden of proof 
was on the appellants to show their 
father died solely from the results 
of the injuries alleged, and this 
burden was not discharged by show. 
ing he received an injury and that 
he thereafter died within the period 
of time in which liability would at. 
tach.” 


Great Northern Life Ins. Co. of 
Milwaukee v. Farmers Union Co-op, 
Gin Co., 73 Pac. (2d) 1155 was a 
action on an accident policy brought 
by the beneficiary against the insurer, 
An employee of the plaintiff, Farmer 
Union etc. Co., was the insured ip 
an “Employees Special Accident Poli. 
cy.” There was the usual clause re 
garding loss resulting solely through 
accidental means. The insured wa; 
working in a cotton gin. His han 
was caught in a saw and severely cut 
In six weeks the hand had healed but 
by that time a pre-existing diseas 
had become aggravated, resulting in 
total disability. The plaintiff in the 
trial court received a judgment for 
total disability. The Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma reverses this judgment 
with these words: 


“Viewing the whole of the evi- 
dence, but one inference is permis- 
sible, and that is that the syphilis 
contributed to the disability caused 
by the injury, and the injury con- 
tributed to and made active the po 
tential disability lurking in_ the 
syphilis. Such was the testimony of 
all the physicians. The injury and 
the disease intermingled to cause 
the disability, and even the plain- 
tiff’s doctor so testified. The testi- 
mony of the defendant’s physicians 
to that effect, and that the general 
spastic paralysis was the result of 
lesions in the neuro syphilitic brain, 
involving the primary as distin 
guished from the secondary nervous 
system, and that this could not have 
been caused directly by the injury, 
was uncontradicted. Though the in- 
jury aggravated the pre-existing dix J 
ease, the condition present when the 
injury was received also made the 
effects of the injury itself worse, 
and, as one physician testified, the 
diseased condition made it inad- 
visable to render further treatments 
to the hand, which treatments or 
dinarily would have improved it. 
Those being the facts of the cas, 
we cannot affirm this judgment.” | 


The reader will note that in th 
foregoing cases the diseases existe 
prior to the injury and concurred ® 
the result of death or disability. Sint 
the policies demanded that the injut 
be the sole cause of the death, thet 
was no liability on the part of & 
insurance carriers and no issue Wil 
which to go to the jury. Howeveh 
sometimes, the insured has a Pf 
existing disease but the injury is sul- 
ficient to cause death irrespective 
the disease. In such a situation ® 
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NORFOLK WAS UNDER a state of siege. 


in the city had died 
tress. 


Before communi 
cation with the outside world was disrupted, the New York 
Life’s Home Office was notified that two of its policyholders 
Prompt payments would relieve dis- 
But how could they be made under these conditions? 





THE OPPOSING ARMIES recognized the humanity of life 
insurance ...suspended hostilities ... allowed a representative 
to pass through the lines under a flag of truce in order to es 
tablish a contact and make arrangements with the beneficia- 
ries within the city of Norfolk for the payment of these claims. 
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7 4 Ps \ 
J. | eemmmenetats. ee 
UNDER A FLAG 
Or 4 i 
Norfolk, Virginia . . . « 1862 
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ONE OF THE BENEFICIARIES later came to New York to 
express her appreciation. She carried a letter from Mayor 
William W. Lamb of Norfolk. He wrote: ‘Your prompt pay 
ment has sustained the high reputation of your Company i 
this community which I hope it will continue to enjoy.” 





_. a man buys life insurance 
he wants to feel sure that the 
proceeds, when due, will be paid 
without delay. 

A life insurance company therefore 
makes every effort to pay its obliga- 
tions as promptly as possible. Also, it 


must be kept so safe that there need 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chatrman of the Board 


SAFETY 18 ALWAYS THE F/RST CONS/DERATION.. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMP! 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12,1845 


never be any question of its financial 
ability to meet its obligations. The 
New York Life Insurance Company 
has a long record of fidelity in meeting 
its obligations to policyholders; 
and in investing it adheres to the 
principle that safety should always 


be the first consideration. These are 


° 51 MADISON AVENUL , NEW YORK, N.Y. + 


among the reasons why the Compal 


continues to merit the confider 


of its policyholders why a \ 
York Life policy is one of the | 
investments you can make ...™ 
the agents, in offering the be 


of New York Life protect 


render a valuable service to the pul 


NOTHING ELSE 18 SO 4MPORTANT 


ALFRED L. AIKEN. 
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COLORADO ... 1858. Gold at Pike’s Peak! The news spread 


like wildfire. Soon a great migration westward to the gold 
fields was under way. ‘* Pike’s Peak or Bust!”’ was the slogan 


of the day. 


FACING THE HARDSHIPS of the Overland Trail were 
men from every walk of life. Many of these hardy pioneers, 
realizing the dangers ahead, insured with the New York Life. 
Thus the Company spread the benefits of its protection west- 


ward, growing with the nation. 


a 


UE very largely to the persistent 


efforts of American life insur- 
ance agents, there has been created a 
hacklog of well over 100 billion dollars 
of protection for the people of this 
country. The agents have thus been 


an important influence in promoting 


the social stability and economic prog- 


Facsimile of New York Life poster issued in 1859, 


INVESTING ITS FUNDS for the benefit of the policy- 
holders, the New York Life has helped to build up this rich 
and bountiful country. Thus, in providing protection for the 
mothers and children of America, the Company has also 


contributed to the economic development of the nation. 





ress of America. The first responsibil- 
ity of a life insurance company is the 
protection of its policyholders. It 
must, therefore, maintain adequate 
policy reserves, and must invest con- 
servatively. 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 


pany maintains its policy reserves on 


the strongest basis used in the United 
States and Canada. In investing it 
adheres to the principle that “safety 
should always be the first consider- 
ation . . . nothing else is so important.” 
A policy in the New York Life is 
one of the best investments you can 


make, for your family and yourself. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION .;.NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW WORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company / 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chatrman of the Board 
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ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 





JULY, 1862 ...A promising young pioneer merchant in San 
Francisco, Edwatd Roepke, wanted protection for his wife, 
Gretchen . . . obtained a $3,000 policy in the New York Life. 
This Company, even in those early days, had many policy- 
holders and agents in California. 


FOUR DAYS LATER Mr. Roepke said good-bye to his young FIRE BROKE OUT when the ship was six days out of San 
wife as he started on a trip for New York. He embarked on Francisco. Of the 347 persons on board, 219 lost their lives. 
the ill-fated “Golden Gate,” a sailing steamer which carried One of them was Mr. Roepke. Only ten days after he had 
passengers and cargo for the Isthmus of Panama, where the taken the insurance, his $3,000 policy had become 4 
shortest crossing could be made to the Atlantic Ocean. claim! It was, of course, promptly paid in full. 





ficiaries of policies in force less insurance is not a matter that 


IHOLSANDS of policyhold- 
ers, in the long history of the than one year. So often the un- can wait. Aren't you, perhaps 


New York Life Insurance Com- certainties of life . . . an automo- ‘putting it off.” on the chance 
that what has happened to others 


pany, have died within a short _ bile accident . . . a sudden fatal 
time after taking insurance. Last illness . . . overtake an active willnothappentoyou? Shouldnt 


you really do something about 


year alone this Company paid person in sound health. That is 


over one million dollars to bene- one reason why the taking of life it now, before it is too late? 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION! : !: NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Matual Company founded on April 12, 1845 
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tendency is to hold the company liable 
(Cary v. Preferred Acc. Ins. Co. 127 
Wis. 67, Union Indemnity Co. v. 
Gaines (Ohio) 173 N. E. 29, Runyon 
y. Commonwealth Casualty Co. (N.J.) 
154 Atl. 397.) 

A very recent example of this last 
preposition is found in Arnstein v. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (Pa.) 196 
Atl. 491. In this case the defendant’s 
policy of accident insurance provided 
that it would pay the beneficiary if 
the insured lost his life as a result of 
bodily injuries “caused directly and 
independently of all other causes by 
violent and accidental means.” Among 
the risks expressly excluded was death 
“caused wholly or partly, directly or 
indirectly, by disease or bodily or 
mental infirmity or medical or surgi- 
ical treatment therefor.” The insured 
had an ingrown toenail. It had been 
partly removed by a chiropodist. In 
order to heal it, the insured put his 
foot under a heat lamp usually for 
five or six minutes at a time. On the 
oceasion in question, however, he fell 
asleep so that the exposure to the 
lamp continued for some time and 
caused a severe burn on the instep. A 
blister developed which subsequently 
broke, resulting in an open wound, and 
a septic infection set in. The leg 
was amputated but the insured died 
of streptococcic septicemia. However, 
for three years prior to his death the 
insured had suffered from diabetes 
mellitus. When claim was made, the 
defendant denied liability on the 
grounds that the death was not caused 
solely through accidental means. The 
case was heard by a judge without a 
jury and a verdict was rendered for 
the plaintiff. The court found as 
facts that the diabetes was kept un- 
der control by diet and insulin and 
would not in all probability have pre- 
vented the insured from living the 
normal span of life; that it did not 
render him more liable to burn or 
infection; and that  streptococcia 
septicemia is so virulent that it re- 
sults fatally in 70 to 80 per cent of 
cases, irrespective of whether the pa- 
tients are diabetic or not. On appeal, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
affirmed the judgment of the trial 
court. To quote the Supreme Court: 


“Had the death resulted from the 
combination of the injury and the 
diabetes, and not from the injury 
alone, then, even though the injury 
were the proximate and the diabetes 
merely the remote cause, there 
would be no liability under the pol- 
ley. In view, however, of the judge’s 
findings that the diabetes in no way 
contributed to the death of the in- 
sured, and that he probably would 
have died of the injury alone, the 
attempted defense fails. There was 
ample medical testimony, even 
though contradicted, to warran' the 
findings, * * * The term ‘violent’ 


signifies merely that a_ physical 
force, however slight, is efficient in 
producing a harmful result. Paul 
v. Travelers Ins. Co., 112 N. Y, 472, 
20 N. E. 347, 3 L. R. A. 443, 8 Am. 
St. Rep. 758; Paist v. Aetna Life 
Ins. Co., D. C., 54 F. 2d 393; Thal- 
assinos v. Massachusetts Acciden: 
Co., 84 N. H. 261, 149 A. 512; 
Lower v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
111 N, J. L. 426, 168 A. 592; Lane 
v. Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 261 
Pa. 329, 335, 104 A. 615, 13 A. L. 
R. 963. Here the impact of heat 
rays blistered and ul.imately broke 
tissues of the foot. 

“In addition to being ‘violent,’ 
the means were also ‘accidental.’ 
It is true that in many jurisdictions, 
including our own state, a distine- 
tion is made between accidental in- 
jury and injury occasioned by acci- 
dental means. Hesse v. Travelers 
Insurance Co., 299 Pa. 125, 129, 
149 A. 96; Urian v. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 310 Pa. 342, 
346, 165 A. 388; Semancik v. Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., 56 Pa. Super. 
392, 399, 402; Trau vy. Preferred 
Accident Ins. Co., 98 Pa. Super, 
89, 94. See Landress v. Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 291 U. S. 491, 
54 S. Ct. 461, 78 L. Ed. 934, 90 
A. L. R. 1382. A means is not acci- 
dental when employed intentionally, 
even though it produces an unin- 
tended result. But if, ‘in the act 
of which precedes the injury some- 
thing unforeseen, unexpected, un- 
usual, occurs which produces the 
injury, then the injury has resulted 
* * * through accidental means.’ 
United States Mutual Accident As- 
sociation v. Barry, 131 U. S. 100, 
121, 9 S. Ct. 755, 759, 33 1. Ed. 60. 
Here the means were employed in- 
tentionally only up to the ‘ime when 
plaintiff fell asleep. He did not 
compose himself to sleep; the fall- 
ing asleep was an accident. There- 
after, the exposure of the foot to 
the heat was unintentional and 
involuntary and the means which 


produced the injury thus became 

‘accidental.’ ” 

By way of completion it might be 
well to add that it is well settled in 
the law now that where the injury, 
independent of any pre-existing cause, 
brings about a disease which in turn 
causes death, the insurance carrier is 
liable. (U. S. Casualty Co. v. Sherrah 
(Ohio) 152 N. E. 796; Rorabangh v. 
Great Eastern Casualty Co. (Wash.) 
200 Pac. 587; Winkler v. Standard 
Acc. Ins. Co. (Mo.) 236 S. W. 1065; 
Robinson v. National Life & Acc. Ins. 
Co. (Ind.) 129 N. E. 523.) 


All Named Assureds 
Liable for Premium 


All assureds named in liability pol- 
icies are liable for the premium even 
if not ali have an insurable interest, 
according to a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, New York County, 
that is believed to set a precedent in 
that State, as no previous decision on 
that point has been discovered there. 

The case is that of Great American 
Indemnity Co. vs. Alert Contracting 
Co., Inc., et al. The Great American 
Indemnity Co. issued three policies, 
naming as the assureds the Alert Con- 
tracting Co., Inc., the 39th Avenue 
Corp. and Benjamin Rastelli. The 
premium on the three policies, which 
were workmen’s compensation, con- 
tractor’s liability and automobile lia- 
bility, was determined by audit to be 
approximately $6,000. After a trial 
before Justice Aaron J. Levy, judg- 
ment for $6,222.73 was awarded in 
favor of the insurance company. 
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Education 


New Fund Stimulating 
C.L.U. Work 


Better education, easier to get, is 
ahead for the life insurance salesman 
through the newly created Coopera- 
tive Fund for Underwriter Training, 
whose purposes and operation have 
been lately explained by Cecil J. 
North, third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, who is chairman of 
the committee of the Life Agency 
Officers Association for the American 
College of Life Underwriters. This 
committee represents 100 leading 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. 

This fund, amounting to about 
$30,000 a year, was created by the 
companies through subscriptions on 
a pro rata basis. For some years the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, financed only from the modest 
examination fees, has had a difficult 
financial problem. Mr. North, report- 
ing for his committee, tells how the 
Life Agency Officers Association 
recommended that the examination 
fee be increased from the original $10 
to the present $20, and then volun- 
teered to sponsor a subscription pro- 
gram among the companies to raise 
$30,000 a year, so that the added 
burden would not have to be borne 
by the individual underwriters. 

Thus, Mr. 
man is enrolled in a C.L.U. study 
group, or intends to enroll, or is tak- 
ing C.L.U. work by himself, he can 
obtain from his company a Credit 
Certificate that will be accepted by 
the college for $10 of the $20 fee. In 
addition, the fund is making possible 
a steady improvement in the study 
material being supplied to the groups, 
and the holder of a Credit Certifi- 
cate will benefit from every increase 
in the study facilities. 

When the underwriter has received 
his Credit Certificate from his com- 
pany, he forwards it to the American 
College of Life Underwriters, which 
holds the certificate to his credit until 
such time as he takes the examina- 
tion. 

It is significant that, although the 
C.L.U. movement is entirely volun- 
tary, enrollment in the study groups 
increased 40 per cent last year, and 
there are indications that this prog- 
ress will continue this year. The new 
fund has made possible increased 
work in organizing new study groups. 
Two able men, John P. Williams and 
B. E. Wyatt, have been appointed to 
the college staff and are now spend- 
ing a large part of their time in the 
field cooperating with the groups. 
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Departmentall[ 


Administration 
President’s Council Proves 
Executive Aid 


One of the interesting instruments 
of administration devised by Presi- 
dent A. N. Kemp of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, as reported in that com- 
pany’s Field News. This states: 

“This is a group composed of senior 
company officers and principal depart- 
ment heads. Each Tuesday morning 
the Council is assembled in the Presi- 
dent’s office and the business of the 
company is reviewed and discussed. 
Plans are considered, and sugges- 
tions made, and a course of procedure 
reached, with full, free and open dis- 
cussion. Each division of the business 
is represented and every member of 
the Council is called on individually 
at every meeting for an activity re- 
port. There is coordinated teamwork, 
and on the problem or proposal that 
may be brought up for consideration 
the pooled knowledge and information 
of the entire group is centered. 

“First in order of business come 
the reports. What is new? What has 
come up? What matters have re- 
ceived, or require, attention? One 
by one, Mr. Kemp calls on his Council 
members, listening to their observa- 
tions and making occasional notes. 
Here is a matter that touches the ac- 
tivity of another department. What 
about it? The question is tossed out 
for general discussion. If the answer 
is immediately forthcoming, well and 
good; if not, those directly concerned 
get together to work out the solution 
at once. Through the gamut of varied 
activities the proceedings move—new 
applications, underwriting, securities, 


mortgages, medical, and so on—until 
the circle is complete. 

“Sometimes there are special sub- 
jects to be presented and examined 
from many aspects. The company 
may have decided upon a production 
contest—as, for example, the Trea- 
sure Island Marathon. The plan is 
worked out in detail by the Executive 
Agency Department, and described 
to the members of the Council. Each 
one is asked to see that a thorough 
understanding of the project exists 
in the individual departments, and 
suggestions are made concerning the 
stimulation of interest and the de 
velopment of special departmental co- 
operation. Such an undertaking be- 
comes a general project, receiving the 
extraordinary attention of the group 
as a whole, apart from its depart- 
mental aspects. 

“But, whatever the course of the 
meeting may have been, ultimately 
it closes with the remarks of the 
president.” 


Poodnction 


Convention Is Called 
Chain to Public 


After selling-slogans, conversation 
came in for helpful discussion in the 
remarks of Clyde W. Young, presi- 
dent of the Monarch Life of Spring- 
field, Mass., at the recent agency con- 
ference at Bretton Woods, N. H. 
“Between the company and the pub 
lic,” he said, “is a chain of conversa- 
tion. Improve it in quality and quan- 
tity. More conversation makes more 
sales. That is, more conversation t 
MORE people—not more conversation 
to the same people. Find more pros 








Answering a Timely Demand! 


Term to 65—Level Premiums 


One Year Term 


Renewable 





Two new Term insurance contracts now available that 
will help you to offer clients protection formerly unavail- 


able. 


Literature and Rates on Request 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Qo. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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pects to listen to you, tell them about 
the good things your company can do 
for them. Find more people to listen 
to you explain the merits of your 
product or service. 

“Conversations are the most impor- 
tant factor in your selling program. 
If they are poor—if they are dull and 
uninteresting, the best product on 
earth fails to sell. If they are good, 
if they tell a real factual, interesting 
story, the product moves. You must 
perfect every sentence you utter. You 
must pack every moment of conversa- 
tion with demonstrable facts. 

“You must remember the public is 
slow to accept ideas. So, I repeat, im- 
prove the quality and quantity of 
every conversation. For conversation 
is the only thing between any com- 
pany and its customers. If the con- 
versation or selling story is bad, if 
there is too little of it, the product 
fails to sell. When you look upon 
selling as a business of bringing help- 
ful, interesting facts to people—when 
you actually make your sales conver- 
sations or sales presentations more 
interesting and more helpful — you 
have traveled a long way toward your 
goal of being top-notch salesmen.” 


Underwriting 


Some Early Death Claims 


Are Described 


In the belief that the company’s 
agents might be interested in knowing 
more about cases where a death claim 
was paid very shortly after the policy 
was issued, W. L. Nicholls tells of 
some early death claims in the cur- 
rent issue of the Montreal Life’s 
Maple Leaf. He writes in part: 

“On the average, we receive about 
two dozen claims each year under reg- 
ular policies upon which less than 5 
years’ premiums have been paid, and 
about one-fifth of these arise from 
accidental causes. A fairly high pro- 
portion of the early deaths would be 
expected to arise from causes of this 
kind, particularly during the summer 
months, when road accidents and 
drownings are prevalent. During 1937 
we had two accident claims where 
only one year’s premium had been 
Paid—in one case a 12-year-old boy 
was knocked down by a truck, and in 
the other our insured fell into a dock 
whilst fishing and was drowned. It is 
interesting to note that in only com- 


paratively few of the accidental cases 
does our policy include the Double 
Indemnity Benefit. This benefit is so 
cheap that it is a little surprising that 
it is not always included when the 
insured is eligible for it—particularly 
because in so many instances the 
insurance carried is quite inadequate 
to protect the family, and a higher 
amount of regular insurance cannot 
be efforded. 

“Turning to the natural deaths, an 
interesting list of claims appears— 
people who, when the policy was is- 
sued, were, so far as could be seen, 
in good condition, but who within a 
few years had died—in many cases 
quite suddenly. In 1937 we had no 
fewer than 5 legitimate claims of this 
type under policies with only one 
year’s premium paid. Perhaps the 
most notable of these arose on Jan- 
uary 31, when a farmer died who had 
taken a policy on the 19th of the same 
month. At that time he was perfectly 
healthy, although somewhat over- 
weight, but within only a few days 
he caught a cold, which led to his 
death—partly because he did not see 
a doctor early enough. Somewhat 
similar was the case of another far- 
mer who died 9 months after taking 
his policy. His death was finally 
stated to be due to blood poisoning, 
but it seems that the germ became 
active when he caught influenza and 
it developed into pneumonia.” 


Accident & Health 


C. W. Young Is Hopeful 
For A. & H. Lines 


In closing the home-cooking cele- 
bration and dedication of the new 
home office building of the Monarch 
Life Insurance Co. at Springfield, 
Mass., President Clyde W. Young 
touched suggestively on accident and 
health insurance, in the course of an 
address full of inspiration for the 
agents. Part of his remarks were as 
follows: 

“It is interesting to contrast the 
situation of accident and health and 
life insurance with some of the other 
lines of business. There has been no 
unemployment. No insurance sales- 
man has found himself out of a job 
except through actual incompetence. 
Insurance salesmen are financially re- 
warded for past accomplishment, with 
the result that there has been as little 
reduction in their living standards 
as in any line. The saturation point 
for our commodity is not even in 
sight. Both accident and health and 
life insurance enjoy the good-will of 
the nation to an unusual degree, prob- 
ably more than at any other time in 
its history. If any man has the least 
doubt about the future, let him read 
the daily papers and talk with men 
in responsible positions in other lines 
of business. It is my experience that 
some of the ablest men in other in- 
dustries are recognizing the merits 
of insurance selling as a life work 
and are seeking contact with insur- 
ance companies.” 











AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


Thirty-third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


Insurance in force 


$671,629,425.00 


Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Friendly + Progressive * Strong 
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15 | 13.90) 14.30/43.55 27.15) 15.75 
16 | 14.20) 14.65) 43.60/27.20' 16.20 
17 | 14.50) 15.00) 43.65/27.25) 16.65 
18 | 14.80) 15.35/43.70/27.30| 17.15) . 
19 |15.15)15.70)43.75/27.35) 17.65) 20.55 
20 | 15.50) 16.10/43.80/27.45, 18.20) 21.15 
21 |15.85)16.50/43.90/27.55| 18.75) 21.80 
22 | 16.25) 16.95/44.00/27.60) 19.30) 22.50 
23 | 16.65) 17.40/)44.10/27.80) 19.85) 23.30 
24 |17.05)17.85)44.20/27.95| 20.45) 24.05 
25 |17.45/18.35/44.25/28.10) 21.10) 24.90 
26 (17.90) 18.90)44.30 28.25) 21.80) 25.80 
27 | 18.35) 19.45) 44.35 28.40) 22.50) 26.75 
28 | 18.85/20.05/ 44.40 28.55) 23.30) 27.70 
29 | 19.35) 20.70/44.50/28.70| 24.10) 28.75 
30 | 19.90 21.40/44.60/28.90| 25.00) 29.90 
31 |20.50)22.15/44.75/29.10| 26.00) 31.10 
32 |21.15/22.90\44.95/29.35) 27.05) 32.40 
33 |21.85/23.75/45.15/28.70) 28.15) 33.80 
34 |22.60/24.65/45.40/30.10) 29.35, 35.30 
35 23.35 25.60/45.65|30.60) 30.60) 36.90 
36 24.20 26.65/45.90/31.10) 31.95) 38.70 
37 (25.05) 27.85/46.20 31.60 
38 26.00 29.15 46.50) 32.15 
39 26.95 30.50) 46.85 32.70 
40 | 28.00) 32.00) 47.20/33.30 
41 29.10 33.60) 47.60 33.95 
42 30.3035.25 48.10/34.70 
43 31.45 37.10) 48.70 35.60 
44 32.75 39.15)49.40/ 36.55 
45 34.10 41.35 7.60| 50.15) 63.10 
46 35.55 43.75 8.70) 53.25) 67.35 
47 |37.10/46.45 39.85, 56.70) 72.05 
48 38.75 49.45 .10 77.35 
49 40.50 52.75 2.45 3. 
50 42.35 56.50 3.95 
51 44.30 60.7: >.§ 5.60 f 
52 46.40 65.60/ 57.30 47.40 82.05 $10 
53 48.60 71.20/58.85 49.31) 89.60 per 
54 50.95/77.70/60.50 51.50) 98.45 mo. 
120 

55 53.45 85.35 62.25 53.85 108.95| mos 
56 56.15 64.15 cert. 
5 5¢ 66.20 and 

68.40 life 

70.80 

73. 45 

76.40 

79.55 

83.00 
64 85.35 86.75 
65 90.20 90.85 
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14.15} 14.75) 40.40) 24.50) 16.15) 19.90 
14.50} 15.10) 40 16.70; 20.60 
14.85) 15.50) 40 17.25) 21.35 
15.20} 15.90) 40.! 17.90) 22.10 
15.65) 16.35) 40.6 18.55| 22.90 
16.05) 16.80) 40.6 19.20) 23.80 
16.55) 17.35) 40 19.90) 24.70 
17.05) 17.90) 40.5 20.65| 25.70 
17.55) 18.45) 40.$ 21.55| 26.75 
18.10} 19.15) 41 22.40) 27.85 
18.70) 19.90) 41 23.30) 29.05 
19.30) 20.65) 41 24.30) 30.35 
19.95) 21.50) 41 25.40) 31.75 
20.65) 22.35) 41. 33.25 
21.40) 23.35) 41. 34.95 
22.3 24.40) 42. 36.75 
2 25.! 42.; 38.75 
23 26. 42. 40.90 
2 28. 42.§ 43.20 
2: 29.! 43.; 45.70 
31. 43. 5 48.45 
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30.35) 26.75) 45.30) 32.70) 45.30) 58.30 
31.65) 39.00) 45.95 48.35| 62.30 
33.00) 41.55) 46.70 51.70) 66.85 
: 44.30) 47.45 55.40) 71.95 
35 47.40) 48.35 59.60) 77.75 
: 50.85) 49.25 64.30) 84.20 
3 | 54.75) 50.35 69.65 At 
41.05) 59.25) 51.50 75.85| mat. 
42.95| 64.35, 52.80 83.05, prov. 
45.00| 70.30, 54.20 91.50 $10 
per 
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49.55 120 
52.10 mos. 
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Campbell Soup Company An- 
nounces New Retirement 
And Pension Funds 


A. C. Dorrance, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Campbell Soup 
Company, announced a_ retirement 
and pension fund to provide for all 
full-time employees of the company 
which will supplement benefit of the 
Social Security Act, at a cost of $2,- 
753,000 paid to the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, the Campbell Soup 
Company has provided old age bene- 
fits based on past services and plans 
to retire all employees when they 
reach the age of 65. The plan applies 
to all regular employees whose earn- 
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ings as of Aug. 1, 1938, did not exceed 
$250 monthly. 

For employees whose monthly earn- 
ings exceeded $250, an additional re- 
tirement plan was announced by the 
company. Those the 
lower salary brackets are not required 
to make any payments, the entire cost 
being assumed by the Campbell Soup 
Company. 


employees in 


No Refunds 

Under the terms of the agreement 
with the Prudential, no money is re- 
funded by the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany to employees who leave its ser- 
the retirement date. 
Such payments revert to the general 
fund for the benefit of other em- 
ployees and increases those benefits. 


vice prior to 










Monarch Life Assurance 
Company’s New Rate Book 


The Monarch Life Assurance Com. 
pany, Winnipeg, Canada, has issued 
a new Rate Book, effective August |, 
1938. In the box above are exhibited 
several of the premium rates take 
from the new Rate Book. 

The 1938 manual is a complete; 
new edition. The material in the rat 
section has been arranged, on th 
whole, by age rather than by plan, a 
was the case in previous issues. This 
company is now publishing for th 
first time complete tables of cas 
values to the end of the premium pay 
ing period or to the end of the twe 
tieth year, with specimen values a 
higher durations and at selected a 
tained ages, for practically every pla 
of insurance issued by the company 
In previous rate books, this informs 
tion was given in complete form onl 
for the most frequently used plam 
The description of the policy plam 
and of the company’s practices ha 
been completely revised and vey 
greatly expanded. While the manu 
contains a great deal of information 
due to the system of indexing and # 
rangement, it will be an extreme 
easy and convenient book to use. 

This rate book has been publishet 
as is the case with all material of thi 
company, in both English and Frent 
By using symbolic headings for & 
tabular pages, it was possible to ® 
one set of tabular pages for both e# 
tions. 

With the exception of one plan,® 
change has been made in the partit 
pating or non-participating ann 
premiums. The semi-annual and qu 
terly premiums are slightly low 
than before and are now calculal 
by adding 3 per cent and 5 per@ 
to the annual premium respectivelf 

Cash surrender values in the @ 
policy years have been lowered slig 
ly, but the cash values from the® 
of the premium paying period orf 
and after the twentieth policy 
whichever is the earlier, remain 
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same as before. The basis of calculat- 
ing the period of extended term in- 


surance has been changed and this 
has resulted in longer periods of ex- 
tended term at many durations, in 
spite of the reduced cash surrender 
values. 

The only plan which has _ been 


changed completely and this has been 
completely revised, is the retirement 
annuity. The new retirement annuity 
has cash values which depend only on 
the duration and the amount of the 
annual premium. The maturity values 
required to produce a given 
have been increased slightly. 

In order to round out the range of 
what may be termed “Standard” 
plans, the Monarch Life Assurance 
Company has introduced the life paid- 
up at age 60, life paid-up at age 65 
and endowment at 65, twenty premi- 
ums plans. For children under 15 
years of age, an endowment at age 17 
has been introduced and this company 
is publishing for the first time at these 
ages the rates for the pension with 
insurance plan (M I P B) maturing 
at ages 55 and 60 for both boys and 
girls, and an endowment at age 65. 

To the single premium annuities 
have been added life annuities with 
guaranteed periods of 15 and 20 years 
and a cash refund annuity. 


income 


Pacific Mutual Dividends 

New premium rates have been an- 
nounced by Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, applying to all 
participating life policies issued after 
June 30, 1938. These new participat- 
Ing premiums are predicated upon a 
3 per cent interest basis. Premium 
rates for non-participating policies 
Were revised in February. These are 
Meorporated in the new rate books 
just issued, as are also the rates for 
juvenile policies, both perticipating 
and non-participating. 

Dividend illustrations applicable to 
the 3 per cent participating life pol- 
leles have also been announced. Illus- 




















PYRAMID LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
LitTLeE Rock, ARK. 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates 
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15 12.43 23.75! 41.71 
16 12.67 24.13) 41.75 ; 
17 12.93 24.50) 41.79 92. 
i8 13.20 24.90) 41.83 92. 
19 13.48 25.31) 41.87) 58. 92.: 
20 13.77 25.74, 41.90) 58.47) 92.41) 9.80) 8.42 9.31 
21 14.08 26.17) 41.94) 58.54| 92.47) 9.88) 8.48 9.38 
22 14.41 26.63, 41.97) 58.61) 92.54, 9.94) 8.54 9.46 
23 14.75 27.10| 42.00) 58.68) 92.61) 10.00' 8.60) 9.54 
24 15.10 27.40) 42.04) 58.76) 92.69) 10.06) 8.67) 9.62 
25 15.48 17.87, 24.04) 30.15) 27.50) 42.08) 58.84) 92.75) 10.14| 8.75) 9.72 
26 . 24.48 2 42.13, 58.93 92.78) 10.22) 8.82) 9.82 
27 2 42.19: 59.01| 92.84) 10.30| 8.90) 9.93 
28 7 42.26, 50.07 92.90) 10.40) 9.00) 10.04 
29 42.33) 59.12) 92.97) 10.48) 9.10) 10.16 
30 42.35) 50.18) 93.00) 10.58) 9.20) 10.31 
31 42.37) 59.25) 93.03) 10.68) 9.32) 10.46 
32 42.39] 59.30) 93.05) 1082) 9.44) 10.63 
33 42.43) 59.35) 93.07| 10.94, 9.58) 10.81 
34 42.47| 59.40 93.08) 11.10) 9.74! 11.02 
35 ©. 20.55 29.32 42.50 59.45 93.10) 11.24) 9.90) 11.23 
36 21.24 30.01 42.55) 50,20 93.15) 11.42) 10.09) 11.48 
37 | 21.98 30.74 42.65) 60.20| 93.35) 11.60) 10.30) 11.76 
38 | 22.77 31.50 42.90 60.60| 93.75) 11.84) 10.52) 12.08 
39 23.59 32.29 43.50 60.95| 94.00) 12.04) 10.76) 12.40 
40 24.48 33.12 44.50) 61.15) 94.88) 12.48) 11.03) 12.81 
41 25.41 34.00 45.03) 61.41) 95.14) 12.98) 11.37) 13.24 
2 | 26.41 34.92 45.30) 61.74) 95.40) 13.50) 11.74) 13.74 
43 | 27.48 35.90 45.35) 62.10) 95.70) 14.02) 12.16) 14.30 
44 26.81 36.93 45.38 62.50 96.02) 14.64) 12.63) 14.94 
45 | 29.81 34.21) 38.05) 47.38) 44.87) 45.40) 62.95 96.39) 15.34) 13.18) 15.66 
416 31.12, 35.66) 39.24) 48.63) 46.24) 47.21) 63.45) 96.80) 16.10) 13.80) 16.48 
47 32.52) 37.22) 40.50) 49.97) 47.70) 49.15) 64.00) 97.25) 16.94) 14.52) 17.40 
48 34.02) 38.87) 41.85) 51.36) 49.24) 50.18) 64.62) 97.74| 17.90) 15.32) 18.42 
419 35.62) 40.63) 43.26 3) 50.88 51.55) 65.32) 98.30) 19.00) 16.22) 19.57 
50 37.32, 42.50) 44.78) 54.37) 52.64) 52.52) 66.08) 98:90) 20.24) 17.24) 20.84 
51 39.13 44.52) 46.38 56.00) 54.50) 53.61) 66.93) 99.57) 21.64) 18.40) 22.27 
52 41.07) 46.66) 48.10 56.50) 54.81 100.32, 23.22) 19.70! 23.84 
53 43.15 48.96 49.92 5 56.15 101.12; 24.92) 21.16) 25.56 
54 45.37, 51.40) 51.88 2 102.02; 26.90) 22.77) 27.48 
55 47.73| 54.02) 53.97 9103.02) 29.06) 24.56) 30.34 
56 50.27) 56.83) 56.21 104.12) 31.52! 26.67) 33.27 
57 52.97 59.84) 58.62 105.32) 34.24) 29.00) 35.95 
58 | 55.88) 63.06) 61.21 106.66) 37.22) 31.61) 38.90 
59 58.99) 66.52) 64.00 108.12) 40.58) 34.50) 42.15 
60 62.32) 70.25) 66.99 95,109.75) 43.82) 37.72) 45.71 
61 69.55 70.23) 78.68 47.44 
62 | 73.45 73.72) 81.87 51.40 
63 | 77.63 77.50) 85.31 55.76 
64 82.11 81.60 89.00 60.58 
65 86.92 86.04 92.98 65.92 
and thereafter 
* Minimum policy issued $2,500. 
trative schedules of net costs are 20-PAYMENT LIFE 
. 10 $19.88 $19.34 
shown below for ordinary life, 20 20 23.01 22.48 
: ye ~ 
payment life and 20 year endowment a Hy Hehe 
plans. The net costs are lower than 50 45.26 45.33 
jer the old scales for all ages in - oe ark 
ar we Lameouegl _ oon 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
the case of ordinary life policies. For 10 $41.79 41.32 
- 2 e -f 
20 payment life and 20 year endow- = ss 42.76 
ment plans the net costs generally are = Pope a 
slightly higher for the younger ages 60 67.72 69.79 


at entry and generally lower for the 
higher ages at entry. 
AVERAGE YEARLY NET COST PER $1,009 
For First 10 Years 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Age at New 3 Previous 
Issue Dividend Basis Dividend Basis 

10 $11.12 $11.91 

20 13.81 14.59 

30 18.1% 18.90 

40 25 51 26.18 

50 38.25 39.47 

60 62.26 64.82 


Prudential Group Hospital 
Policy 

The Orange Memorial Hospital at 
Orange, N. J., has recently acquired 
a group life insurance policy to pro- 
tect the 264 employees of the insti- 
tution. 

The policy was issued by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Committees which will serve the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters for the year have been named by Presi- 
dent-elect Charles B. Stumes. At a meeting next week 
duties of the various groups will be outlined. Committee 
chairmen are as follows: Advertising and public relations, 
Herman A. Zischke; advisory council, Louis A. Behr; 
annual message to the public, Joe C. Caperton; business- 
getter sales clinic, D. Miley Phipps; community fund, Joe 
C. Caperton; constitution and by-laws, A. D. Hallagan; 
finance, William G. Houze; golden jubilee, James B. Bren- 
nan. Other chairmen are: Legislation, Philip B. Hobbs; 
library, E. C. Hintzpeter; membership, James H. Brennan; 
music and entertainment, E. H. Dooling; national conven- 
tion, E. C. Hintzpeter; program, Waldo D. Thorsen; pub- 
licity, R. A. Judd; reception, V. T. Echart; resolutions, 
A. W. Ormiston; sales congress, L. Mortimer Buckley; 
speakers bureau, Earl M. Schwemm, and trust company 
co-operation, E. H. Dooling. 

The registration board of the American College of Life 
Underwriters has reviewed experience credentials of the 
151 candidates who completed the C. L. U. examinations 
this year and of twelve who completed examinations in 
earlier years and has unanimously recommended award 
of the C. L. U. designation to 126 candidates and of the 
certificate of proficieney to five others. 

Harry B. Keeling, of tbe John Hancock Mutual Life, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, to succeed Robert 
L. Altick, who has been appointed general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and will 
assume his new duties in September. 

The South Carolina State Association of Life Under- 
writers held its annual convention at Columbia, S. C., 
August 15, and elected P. C. Manning of Florence as pres- 
ident. The following vice-presidents were elected: Perrin 
Dargin, Henry Dickman, Frank Whitlock, E. H. Davis and 
Kenneth Bristol. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Peoria annual 
sales congress, combined with the fall meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association, will be held Saturday, November 5, in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Pere Marquette. The 
executive sessions will be held the evening before, with 
state officers in charge. Jim Hack, general chairman of 
the sales congress, has announced that a fine program 
is being planned. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey, chair- 
men of committees and general agents and managers, 
held in Newark recently, it was decided to present a plaque 
to Lloyd D. Harrison, retiring president of the association, 
in recognition of his splendid work during the past year. 

The annual meeting of the Baltimore Life Underwriters’ 
Association will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on 
Thursday, September 22, at 12.30 p. m. The meeting has 
been postponed by action of the board of directors due to 
the fact of the regular date being in such close proximity 
to the holiday season and also to enable the payment of 
dues prior to the annual meeting. The meeting will be 
preceded by luncheon. 

Speakers before the Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers’ 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


Club on September 13 will include R. F. Baird, genergj 
counsel of the Lincoln National Life, and Attorney Luthe 
F. Binkley; the latter will discuss the statutes involved jp 
the proposed anti-monopoly investigation of insurang 
companies. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of Ney 
York estimates the total sales of life insurance in Ney 
York city for July at $40,119,000, as compared with $51. 
092,000 in July, 1937. 

























































AS I LIV! 


E get two morning tabloids at our house, “he 

cause the children like the funnies,” I am won 
to explain without being asked for a reason. The fae 
is, of course, I like a lurid treatment of murder as wd 
as the next one, and if some adult breaks down an 
confesses to a liking for the various comic strips k 
will find me right up to the minute on the doings of 
Lil Abner. Or, if some one wants to make an issue 
it, I become a little argumentive about it all and as 
them where else are you going to find the essays @ 
Damon Runyon and Dan Parker. Or, as for that, th 
observations of Walter Winchell or Sidney Skolsky! 
But, I have to confess, these newspapers are a littk 
limited in their treatment of world and national new 
and here it is that I find myself in the midst of a dis 
covery which has one of those angles to it—an angi 
which leads inevitably and directly to a column co 
taining what I am pleased to regard as a sales hint 
This idea might be summed up in a single paragrap) 
which would point out that the average person is mo 
interested, next to himself, in other people in diret 
ratio to their propinquity, but long experience teach 
me that I will not so sum it up, but will go on a 
on until a little more than two typewriten sheets har 
been filled 



















* * * 


HE discovery was that, after quickly digesting late 

developments in the Hines case; the war new 
actual and impending; the columns and a_ hurmé 
analysis of why the Giants lost again, I find mysé 
eagerly scanning through the back pages for those littl 
“filler” items of news about obscure local people. T 
news itself often is more dramatic than much that} 
featured up front, but the folk involved are not @ 
sufficient prominence to justify more attention to thet 
difficulties. Joe somebody, for example, bites off the # 
of his brother-in-law, Jake, and tossed Jake bodily @ 
of a second story window, at 418 Audubon Avent 
following a dispute, allegedly, over the ownership of! 
quantity of liquor secreted in the cellar of a two-famil 
house they jointly occupied at that address. Such stuf 
as that. My first item of curiosity concerns the loc 
of the story. Am I familiar with it? And if 30,4 
I happen to know of the principals? The connectit® 
in these respects are always very remote in a | 
city, but the mere fact that I often travel through 
neighborhood and am familiar with the surroundé® 
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D THE FIELD 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, has been 
elected a member of the American Life Convention of Chi- 
cago. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Los Angeles 
Forum held its fall meeting August 30, at the Clark Hotel, 
with John P. Davies of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
as the speaker. 

The August meeting of the Iowa City Life Underwriters 
Association has been postponed to September 19. 








By Frank Ellington 














lend to the item far more interest than the divorce of 
Lupe and Johnnie, or even headline international matri- 


monial news. ed 


LWAYS, I look for a motive in the briefed crime 
story—-and very often they are much more serious 
than the troubles of Joe and Jake and not always are 
the editors as diligent in their treatment of such news 
as indicated above. Too frequently they state that the 
motive for the shooting was not divulged, meaning that 
the story, in their opinion, doesn’t rate that much space 
and effort. I might say, in passing, that the metro- 
politan newspaper editors actually handle these matters 
very poorly on the whole. They do not appreciate the 
vital importance of the comparatively trivial in the 
lives of their readers. For example, if a holdup in the 
Times Square area is reported in a morning paper, 
it is not the practice of the paper to say that said 
holdup occurred at 1:45 yesterday p. m. The competi- 
tion is keen and for some reason or other they do not 
like to date themselves on what might suggest staleness. 
They try to mumble through it quickly either by saying 
late yesterday afternoon or avoiding entirely the time 
element. Such items often leave me saying to myself, 
“Why, I was passing through there yesterday about 
three. Wonder when it happened.” The personal appli- 
cation; always personal. 
7 ok * 
ANY life insurance agents have capitalized upon 
universal human interest, first in self and next in 
those best known to us. Charley Ferrell’s dead book 
and the effectiveness with which he used it in his pros- 
pecting became nationally famous. He would pull out 
the little book containing briefed records of claim pay- 
ments and say to the prospect: “Let’s see, now. You 
knew Jim Davis didn’t you?” The prospect knew Jim 
Davis, of course, and because he did a recital of what 
Jim did or did not do in the matter of life insurance 
was of particular interest. It is my conviction that a 
great many more agents than actually do, could in- 
Crease their production and lighten their labors by 
building up a little file of endorsements, etc., of well 
known men in each of the neighborhoods in which they 
work. Or a death book showing how some owned little 
and others enough life insurance, but always remem- 
bering that the example of the man in the same or the 
next block will prove the most compelling. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Mansfield Freeman, chairman of the board of directors 
of the United States Life Insurance Co., left Tuesday, 
August 16, on an extended tour of inspection of the com- 
pany’s growing agency organization in the Far East. 
Before he returns to the home office of the company in 
New York, he will have visited United States Life agen- 
cies in Honolulu, Hawaii; Shanghai, Tientsin, Hongkong, 
Peiping and Canton in China; Manila in the Philippines; 
Singapore and other cities on the Malay Peninsula, and 
Batavia, in Java. Mr. Freeman is a well-known Sinologue, 
speaking and writing Chinese fluently. 

The District Court of Lincoln, Neb., has entered an 
order dismissing the appeal of policyholders from an order 
of the state insurance department approving the taking 
over by the Republic National Life of Dallas of the Na- 
tional Thrift and American Annuity Assurance com+ 
panies, both of Omaha. 

George W. Hubbell, vice-president of the United States 
Life of New York, completed fifty years in the company’s 
service on August 16. The occasion was appropriately 
celebrated by executives and friends in the company at a 
luncheon at the Aldine Club. 

General agents of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
attending the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Houston, September 19, will 
hold a pre-convention meeting of their own agency asso- 
ciation. 

The Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio, was host 
to members of the $100,000 Producers’ Club, which in- 
cluded fifty agents from several states, on a week’s cruise 
from Cleveland through Lakes Huron and Superior, visit- 
ing Georgian Bay. 

Harvey Thorsen, of Des Moines, Iowa, state manager of 
the Service Life Insurance Co., has announced the opening 
of a special department for Des Moines business under 
the direction of G. O. Thomas. Elmer Myhre will continue 
as general agent for northwest Iowa and George Hamlin 
as supervisor of southern Iowa. 

A petition requesting that the Protective Life of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., be made to file a statement giving the con- 
dition of the assets that it is holding “in trust” for the 
former Lincoln Reserve Life of Birmingham was filed 
August 19 in Federal Court. 

Circuit Judge Joseph E. Daily at Peoria, IIll., has en- 
tered a decree approving agreements for settlement of 
various claims of the Peoria Life and the Bank of Peoria, 
both of which have been in the hands of receivers for 
about five years. 

Despite a general decrease in new life business during 
the first seven months, the Michigan agents of the 
Columbus Mutual Life increased production 41 per cent 
as compared with the same period a year ago. 

Contractors for the new Bankers Life Co. home office 
building in Des Moines have announced that this new 
structure is demanding more stone, granite, and flat tile 
than any other building now under construction in the 
United States. Contract has recently been awarded by 
the Bankers Life to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
for 2000 tons of structural steel. 
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Agency Managers’ 


Plans for Texas 

Selection, training and motivation 
of both old and new men will be the 
key subjects discussed at the all-day 
session devoted to the problems of 
managers and general agents at the 
meeting of that section on September 
20, the day preceding the opening of 
the main sessions of the Forty-ninth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association in Houston next month. 

The section’s executive committee 
will meet at breakfast that day to 
hear the report of Philip B. Hobbs, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, chairman, 
and consider the report of the nomi- 





nating committee. The general ses- 
sion will open at 9.45 when Paul 
Speicher, president of the Research 
& Review Service of Indianapolis will 
present Dr. Verne Steward of Los 
Angeles, who will comment on the 
work of the section in minimum men- 
tal ability tests used in the selection 
of life underwriters. Dr. Steward 
will be assisted by Mr. Speicher in 
the presentation of this factual report. 

Mr. Hobbs will later introduce the 
new members of the executive com- 
mittee and comment upon the new 
method of regional assignment of 
work to each member of the execu- 
tive committee with a view to promot- 
ing interest in the work of the sec- 
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“GUARANTEE 


thru 


jolective - 


my than one. 


If you are in- 
terested in de- 
tails of our 
plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, 
agency vice- 
president. 











MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


In the workings of our carefully charted agency 
plan, three divisional Agency Directors are in con- 
stant contact with General Agents and their men. 
In order to minimize mistakes in selection of new 
material, the newcomer is contacted, in almost 
every instance, by the divisional Agency Director 
before his contract is completed. Thus, the new- 
comer is subjected to the ‘dual judgment’”’ of Gen- 
eral Agent and Home Office representative. 

The reasons for this so-called “‘divided responsi- 
bility”’ are three-fold: 

First, the judgment of two men should be better 


Second, the General Agent, operating under this 
plan, exercises more care in his initial selection. 


Third, since our plan of operation calls for expendi- 
tures of much time, money, and effort on the new 
recruit, it is essential the minimum of error in se- 
lection be attained. 


Our General Agents like this type of cooperation. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States 
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tion and the creation of new groups, 

The morning session will close with 
a talk by Kellogg Van Winkle, na. 
tional president, C. L. U., and man. 
ager for the Equitable Society at 
Los Angeles. He will talk on “Train. 
ing the New Man.” 

Earl M. Schwemm, Chicago man. 
ager for the Great West Life, wil] 
open the afternoon session with 4 
discussion on the use of the C. L. U, 
study course in the training of older 
men. Mr. Schwemm will also outline 
the Life Agency Officers’ Association 
fund plan for underwriter training, 
Mr. Hobbs will then explain the use 
of agency clinics in training older 
men. The general session will close 
with a talk by E. B. Thurman, gen. 
eral agent for the New England Mv 
tual at Chicago, on “Motivation and 
Stimulation of the Older Agent.” 



















Actuaries to Convene in 
Switzerland 


The twelfth International Congress 
of Actuaries will be held in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, from June 24 to June 29, 
1940, according to information re 
leased by M. A. Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life and United 
States secretary of the permanent 
committee for International Con 
gresses of Actuaries. 

Five different subjects will come 
under discussion and four themes for 
provided. 









written memoirs are also 
The topics selected are significant 
and of importance in all countries 
represented. They include: The theory 
of probability in insurance; Cover for 
special hazards in life assurance; 
Terms to be granted on withdrawal 
from the contract of life assurance; 
Investment of life assurance funds, 
and Basis and technique of sickness 
insurance. 


George W. Hubbell Marks 
50th Year with U. S. Life 


Aug. 16 rounded out a full hal 
century of continuous service wit 
the United States Life Insurant 
Company by George W. Hubbell, vie 
president, and the occasion was 4 
propriately celebrated by executive | 
and friends in the company at? 
luncheon at the Aldine Club on Fiftt 
Avenue, New York City. Starting # 
a clerk in the actuarial departmett 
Mr. Hubbell studied actuarial meth 
ods in the practice] school of expet 
ence and in February, 1906, 
ceeded Mr. Standen as actuary. 
term of office ran until 1929 when® 
relinquished his duties to Andrew ¢. 
Webster, who in turn was suc 
by James F. R. Loutit, pres® 
actuary of the company. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


BELIEVE in the freedom of the press as strongly as 
| those who talk about it more, and more loudly, than I. 
However, even on that vast subject, I cannot concede that 
liberty necessarily means license. Specifically, I don’t 
like the stunt resorted to by a major daily newspaper 
in an area not far from the home of the sunflower. It 
seems that a certain insurance commissioner was up 
for reelection to an office which he has long honored. 
Scenting a chance for some extra and easy cash, the 
daily newspaper in question “went to the mat” in no 
uncertain fashion. Its advertising hounds got on the 
trail and concocted the very novel (Oh, yea!) idea of 
having a special page to carry the story of insurance in 
the State as it has been supervised and operated under 
the direction of the insurance commissioner referred to 
herein. Thereupon the hounds sat themselves at their 
telephones and proceeded to ring up the head office of 
every company doing business in that State; nor did they 
overlook the larger agencies and brokerage houses. Tact- 
fully (Sic!) they outlined the merits of the insurance 
department and described in glowing colors just what 
the special newspaper page would have to say about that 
department and about its head. Then came the “bite.” 
Naturally, such a page cost money; and, naturally, too, 
“your company will wish to show its appreciation of 
the department and of the commissioner by inserting an 
advertisement of complimentary comment!” At around 
$100 per insertion, or what are you willing to pay? 


* * 


ET me hasten to say that I do not for a moment think 

that the particular newspaper had the permission of 
the insurance department involved. On the contrary, I 
am sure that if the indicated insurance commissioner 
had known of the plan in advance he would have stamped 
a heavy foot on the necks of those responsible. His own 
character has been above question through many years 
of service and his reputation for rugged honesty is 
nationwide. Even those who consider him a bit stubborn 
at times have respect for the man and praise for his 
principles. If anyone has the wrong impression on that 
score, let him correct it at once. However, the whole 
affair smelled badly and the resentment of the insurance 
companies (even those which “contributed”) was em- 
phatic. In fact, many officials are still talking about it 
in tones suggesting a growling bulldog. 


* * * 


OW, when daily newspapers stoop to such methods 

of getting business, I think that the phrase, “free- 
dom of the press,” has been grossly misinterpreted. The 
best means of meeting such a situation is to refuse out- 
right to have anything to do with advertising solicited 
on that basis. Insurance men should long ago have 
learned the evils of that kind of an approach. The busi- 
ness itself has often suffered from “writeupitis,” and 
there are yet, unfortunately, some alleged publishers 
(both within and without the insurance arena) who 
will print glowing reports and articles at so much per 
glow, or per thousand glows! When a company suc- 
cumbs to such methods it deliberately foists on the public 
something which it knows to be of doubtful quality, but 
which it distributes on the theory that “the public doesn’t 
know the difference.” There’s an attitude for you! 


AGENCY NEWS 


Frank Antonelli has been appointed manager of the 
Santa Barbara agency of the California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co. After several years with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Denver, Mr. Antonelli in 1929 
was named district manager for the northern half of 
Colorado with headquarters at Greeley. Four years later 
the Equitable promoted him to the assistant managership 
of the Colorado-Wyoming Agency, where he remained un- 
til he joined the Capitol Life Insurance Co. as general 
agent of the home office agency at Denver; later he was 
appointed superintendent of agencies for that company. 

Twenty-nine apps in his first 23 days as a Bankers Life 
of Iowa salesman is the record of George Potter, superin- 
tendent of the Chatfield, Minn., schools, from July 14 to 
August 6. On the latter date, Mr. Potter wrote to his 
agency manager: “Send me more blank apps and medical 
blanks, quick! . . . I have lots of good prospects and each 
one is a thrill. . . . Three completed cases today, and I 
expect to get three or four more this week.” 

Arch R. Houle, supervisor in the E. W. Hughes Chicago 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed as the company’s general agent in St. Paul, ef- 
fective August 29. He succeeds William M. Becker, who 
as associate general agent will continue his twenty year’s 
association with the company, devoting most of his time 
to personal production. 

Robert G. Newman, life insurance broker, St. Louis, sold 
approximately $1,000,000 worth of life insurance during 
the month of July, leading the entire agency force of the 
New England Mutual Life. For sixteen consecutive years 
Mr. Newman has produced upward of $1,000,000 in new 
business annually. 

Samuel Wilson, formerly brokerage supervisor in the 
Albert H. Jones Agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
located in the Woolworth Building, has been promoted to 
agency organizer. Joseph Kramer, who has been in 
charge of the application department of the agency, has 
been appointed brokerage superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Wilson. 

Clifford W. Streeter, of Austin, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for the St. Paul agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He succeeds Samuel 
D. Krueger, who is voluntarily retiring after thirty-four 
years of service with the Equitable. Mr. Krueger will be 
transferred to the Equitable’s reserve force. The change 
is effective September 1. 

Sixty members of the field organization of the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles now hold membership in the 
1938 Weekly Production Club. Cesare Maraccini, of Fres- 
no, Calif., ranks first with a record of 702 successive weeks 
in which he has secured not less than one application. 

Since Samuel Leyland, Jr., became general agent of the 
Union Mutual Life at Chicago, his agency has risen from 
twenty-first place among the company’s agencies in pre- 
miums to third place; from nineteenth place in paid busi- 
ness to fifth place and in submitted business is leading all 
the company’s agencies. 

Gus Bertner, veteran salesman of the Arkansas general 
agency of the New York Life, has, for the thirty-eighth 
consecutive year, qualified for rank in its Top Club and 
will attend the convention at Swampscott, Mass. 

The ten pace-setting Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen for 
the year to August 1 are: W. T. Leverett, San Antonio; 
R. P. Tucker, Elgin; B. H. Demarest, Grand Rapids; J. M. 
Houlahan, San Francisco; W. L. Leavy, Fort Worth; 
Joseph Janciar, Pittsburgh; P. L. Ferguson, San Francisco; 
J. D. Walsh, Sioux City; J. S. Smith, Chicago, and S. 
Bornstein, Seattle. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


AR from Manhattan extends the itinerary of Mans- 

field Freeman, board chairman of the United States 
Life, who began, on August 16, a tour of inspection of 
the company’s agency organization in the Far East. 
Before he returns to his desk at 101 Fifth Avenue, he 
will have visited agencies in Honolulu, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Hongkong, Peiping and Canton in China; 
Manila in the Philippines; Singapore on the Malay 
Peninsula and Batavia in Java. Mr. Freeman is not 
the typical American business man touring the Orient, 
since he speaks and writes Chinese fluently. His broad 
experience in the Far East and elsewhere, coupled with 
the similar background of Cornelius V. Starr, president 
of the company, has been an important element in the 
development of the United States Life in foreign coun- 
tries. In addition to the far-flung network of agencies 
throughout the Orient, the company has expanded in 
great degree elsewhere, having established agencies in 
the Canal Zone, in all of the principal cities of Colom- 
bia, South American, and the Netherlands West Indies. 


ee 

Pf  naateng prominent executive of the United States Life ob- 

served August 16 as a memorable day in his insurance 
career. That date marked the completion of a half-century of 
George W. Hubbell’s continuous service with the company. Vice- 
President Hubbell celebrated the occasion at a luncheon given 
by fellow-executives and friends during which a watch was pre- 
sented to him by Chairman Freeman. Mr. Hubbell first entered 
the offices of the United States Life away back on August 6, 
1888, a hot day that had the old-timers in the office wielding 
palm leaf fans with great fervor. William T. Standen, then 
actuary, took young Hubbell under his guidance and made him a 
clerk in the actuarial department, with such excellent results that 
he succeeded Mr. Standen as actuary in February, 1906. He 
carried on in that capacity until 1929 when he relinquished his 
duties to Andrew C. Webster, who in turn was succeeded by 
James F. R. Loutit, present actuary. Mr. Hubbell became sec- 
retary in 1922 and vice-president in 1929. 


e®°e 

PEAKING of travel abroad, Lawrence E. Simon, 
general agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 

at 20 Pine Street, has returned from his annual 
hegira to Aix-Les-Bains, France. He mingled with 
celebrities, more of them visiting that resort at this 
time of the year than any other popular spot, among 
them being Sir Robert Horne, British statesman, and 
members of the French Chamber of Deputies and th« 
British Parliament. While abroad, Mr. Simon visited 
Lake Geneva and Paris and was in the latter city 
during the visit of the King and Queen of England. 
* * * The R. H. Keffer agency, Aetna Life, 100 William 
Street, held its first annual golf tournament recently 
at the Lido Country Club, Long Beach, L. I. Seventy- 
five attended, chief guest of honor being President 
Morgan B. Brainard of the Aetna Life. * * * Nine 
members of the Newark, N. J., branch of the Connec- 
ticut General, of which Frank M. Minninger, Jr., is 
manager, qualified for the eastern regional conference 
at Swampscott, Mass., September 7-9. * * * Manuel 
Camps, Jr., recently appointed general agent for the 
John Hancock in uptown New York, 110 East Forty- 
Second Street, has appointed Francis B. J. McCaffrey, 
formerly with the Travelers, as brokerage supervisor. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

Between 450 and 500 representatives of the Washingto 
National Insurance Co. from forty-six states will attend 
the home office convention at Chicago, October 16-18. All 
sessions except the opening one wiil be group meetings 
for the discussion of specific subjects. 

The agency convention of the National Life of Vermonj 
was held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., August 28-3], 

The Standard Life of Jackson, Miss., is erecting a new 
radio station WSLI, recently authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The Acme Hospital & Life Insurance Co., a Minnesota 
company, has been organized and licensed to operate op 
the assessment plan. 

Approximately 500 representatives of the Western é 
Southern Life attended the fiftieth annual managers’ con. 
vention in Cincinnati. 

The annual convention of the People’s Life of Indian 
will be held at the Golfmore Hotel, Grand Beach, Mich, 
September 7 and 9. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has appointed R. Ear 
Powless, an experienced life underwriter of Fremont, 
Ohio, as its district manager at Toledo. 

John H. Leaver, former vice-president and superip- 
tendent of agents of the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines, Iowa, for five years, has joined the hom 
office agency department staff of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, N. J. 






































DEATHS 

Edwin S. Villmoare, 73, vice-president of the Kansas 
City Life, died August 21 at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Henry Walk, 77, who retired twelve years ago as super 
intendent of the North St. Louis district of the Metre 
politan Life Insurance Co. after nearly forty years’ ser 
vicee with that company, died August 23. 

Millard H. Boyce, 72, organizer and secretary of th 
Lincoln Protective Association, Belvidere, Ill., a national 
insurance organization, died August 20. 

Joseph H. Frantz, 74, director of the Midland Mutua 
Life, died August 19 at Columbus, Ohio. 












GROUP INSURANCE 


A retirement and pension fund to provide for all of ® 
full-time employees in old age and to supplement the bene 
fits of the Federal Social Security Act was announced ¥ 
the Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. At a cost of $2,753; 
000, paid July 30 to the Prudential of Newark, the sow 
company has provided old-age benefits based on past s& 
vice and plans to retire all employees when they reat 
65 years. 

Oil Producers Agency of California, representing # 
oil companies, on August 24 announced to its members ® 
group insurance plan covering the compensation line @ 
its members, with two insurance companies qualified uni 
the group plan worked out by the agency. They are ® 
Pacific Employees Insurance Co. and the Limited Mute 
Compensation Insurance Co., both California companit 
operating only in that state. 






























STATE DEPARTMEND 


The Michigan insurance department has referred to ® 
attorney-general’s department for probable receivers 
action the cases of two more small Detroit burial 
associations, the Aetna Aid Association and the Al® 
Aid Association. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ITH verbal shots fired all over the map of Europe 
during the past week and statesmen on the Conti- 
nent making predictions as to what they would or would 
not do in the event of “the inevitable war,” it is not 
surprising that the stock market went nowhere in par- 
ticular. Some financial experts hold to the belief that 
during the past two-month period business has caught 
up with the market. Whether that is true or not, it 
seems quite clear that the series of disturbing European 
incidents last week sufficed to retard the action of the 
market and instill in it a nervous apprehension of political 
and economic consequences. Sir John Simon’s reitera- 
tion of an earlier warning that if war should come it 
would be impossible to say what governments might 
become involved, was followed by angry reactions on 
Wilhelmstrasse and by Konrad Henlein’s proclamation 
authorizing his Sudetan followers to act “in self-defense.” 
Net result: continued uncertainty in the financial market, 
though Saturday’s closing prices were 0.42 point higher 
than on the preceding Saturday. 
* * ak 
HE Government came to the rescue of the sagging 
cotton and grain markets rather spectacularly dur- 
ing the week. On Saturday the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that it would make loans on cotton at 
a basic rate of 8.30 cents a pound, while the Surplus 
Commodities Corp. was authorized to buy up grain in 
order to take up the price slack in the domestic market. 
As for the automotive market, estimates place the num- 
ber of cars currently in dealers’ hands at approximately 
140,000, contrasted with inventories of 400,000 a year 
ago, and 410,000 six months ago. The public appetite 
for new cars is whetted by reports of innovations in new 
models which are already leaving assembly lines. Rail- 
roads, with increased car loadings, are making better 
July earning reports. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended Aug. 20 and 27, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Aug. 20 Aug. 27 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials . 137.55 139.00 138.86 139.50 
30 rails 22.40 22.94 22.78 23.21 
100 stocks 103.00 104.19 104.04 104.61 
30 bonds 85.77 85.73 86.10 
* + oe 
TEEL ingot production rose two points last week 
to 42 per cent of capacity. The Iron Age estimates, 
reporting a broadening demand from miscelleneous con- 
sumers. 
* * 
OTTON prices moved irregularly over a range of 
% cent a pound last week as traders awaited the 
terms of the cotton loan, noted above. December con- 
tracts sold off from a high of 8.50 cents on the previous 
Saturday to a low of 8.26, but regained lost ground and 
closed last Saturday at 8.36. Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade bounded upward, as a result of the 
Government's loan and subsidy plan, the week’s changes 
ranging from %-cent lower to 1 cent higher. Oats held 
firm, while corn and rye worked higher. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Mrs. Laura D. Rosen, leading woman producer of the 
Ralph G. Engelsman New York general agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life, who is spending her vacation in Los 
Angeles, was the principal speaker at the regular meet- 
ing of the Fred D. McMillan general agency of the com- 
pany. 

For the first eleven months ending July 31, 1938, the 
Manhattan Life’s five leading producers in number of paid- 
for policies are as follows: (1) Chas. W. Hollinshead, 
76; (2) Chas. Edwards, 73; (3) George Weinrod, 68%; 
(4) Bernard Horowitz, 67; (5) John A. Culbreath, 47. 

In a new set-up for its Arkansas district offices, the 
L. G. Moses general agency, Little Rock, representing the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has shifted E. B. 
Schicker from Little Rock to Jonesboro and L. M. Wilson 
from Jonesboro to Texarkansas to replace James Case, 
who has reached retirement age. 

Cecil K. Dean has been named Tulsa, Okla., representa- 
tive of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. During the past 
twelve years Mr. Dean has been located in Denver, Colo., 
and Wichita, Kan. He holds the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 

Joseph Moore, manager of the northeast Wisconsin dis- 
trict for the North American Life of Chicago at Green 
Bay, conducted a sales meeting recently for the field force. 
Company officials announced the agency had won a pro- 
duction trophy and that seven agents have qualified to 
attend the Winnipeg convention this month. 

F. W. Durkee has been appointed general agent of the 
Bankers National Life at Akron, Ohio. He was formerly 
with the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Curtis W. Poole, of Aberdeen, has been appointed agency 
manager of a newly created state agency for South 
Dakota. The announcement was made at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., by William J. Graham, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, at a luncheon meeting of 
South Dakota insurance men in the Carpenter Hotel. 








Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Retirement Age 


The normal retirement age is sug- 
gested as 65 for all employees. In 
special cases an equitable arrangement 
can be made with the Insurance Com- 
pany for an earlier or later retirement 
date. 

Retirement Income Benefits and 


Contributions 
1. Benefits—Each employee will re- 
ceive a lifetime monthly pension 


starting at age 65, including Social 
Security, equal approximately to 50% 
of his present salary. For each year 
of membership in the plan, each em- 
ployee will receive %% of the first 
$3,000 of annual salary, plus 1% % 
of the annual salary in excess of this 
amount. 

2. Cost—Each employee will con- 
tribute 2% of his annual salary up to 
$3,000 toward this pension, and 
4 2/3% of all annual earnings in ex- 
cess of $3,000. The employer will pay 
the difference required to provide the 
above benefits, which roughly equals 
the employee’s contribution. (For 
example: An employee, 36 years of 
age, participating in the plan for 29 
years and now receiving $200 per 
month, will contribute $4.00 per 
month toward the pension and his an- 
nual pension starting at age 65 will 
be $1,242 per year for life. This is 
made up of $522 from the pension 
plan, plus $720 from Social Security. 
This gives $104 per month income for 
life, starting at age 65. 


Employer's Withdrawal Benefits 


In the event of the withdrawal of 
an employee from the plan while in 
good health, the employer will receive 
a credit on account of the pensions 
cancelled, equal to his total premiums 
paid. No interest will be allowed dur- 
ing the first four years. Following 
the first four years, interest will be 
allowed up to the date of termination 
of coverage at 3% per annum com- 
pounded annually. 


Employee's Withdrawal Benefits 


In the event of the withdrawal of an 
employee from the plan, his contr:bu- 
tions will cease and one of the fol- 
lowing options may be elected: 

1. He may elect to receive at the 
retirement age the pension which his 
contributions have already purchased: 
or 

2. He may elect .to receive a cash 
refund pension equal to his total con- 
tributions. Following the first four 
years, interest will be allowed up to 
the date of termination of coverage 
and 3% compounded annually. 
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Complete Program of Protection 
(Concluded from page 13) 





Employer's Death Benefits 


The premium rate charged 
the employer for his contributions is 
considerably lower than that used in 
calculating the benefits purchased by 
the employees’ contributions. As these 
lower rates have allowed in advance 
for the expected deaths, there would 
be no refund to the employer in case 
of an employee’s death. 


basic 


Employees’ Death Benefits 


1. Before Retirement: In case of 
the death of an employee before re- 
tirement his benefic’ary will receive 
a cash refund equal to the total of 
the employee’s contributions plus in- 
terest. Interest is calculated separate- 
ly at 3% on each year’s contributions 
from the end of the year of payment 
up to the date of death. 

2. After Retirement: The normal 
pension provided by the plan does not 
provide for any death benefit after re- 
tirement. However, by giving written 
notice at least one year before the 
Normal Retirement date, an employee 
may elect a Cash Refund Pension for 
a reduced amount. This will provide 
for a payment at the death of the em- 
ployee to his beneficiary, of the dif- 
ference between the death benefit at 
retirement age and the amount of 
pension payments that had been re- 
ceived while the employee was alive. 


Continuation of Retirement Annuity 
To a Joint Annuitant 

By giving written notice at least 
five years prior to retirement, an em- 
ployee may elect an annuity for a 
reduced amount which will be paid to 
the employee or a joint annuitant 
elected by the employee as long as 
either of them lives. If an employee 
desires to elect this option within five 
years of his retirement date it will be 
granted if evidence of good health 
satisfactory to the Insurance Com- 
pany is submitted. 


anteed to the employee in the event 
of any change in the plan. 
Future Service 


Employee's Annual Con- 


tributions the first year.. $6,470.% 
Employer’s Annual Premi- 
um the first year....... 7,770.36 


Total Annual Premium 
Cee TN ONE inc cciccaa $14,241.12 


Cost To Employer 


To put this pension plan in effect 
means raising the salary of each em. 
ployee on the average of $1.04 per 
week. 

To put group accident and sickness 
in force, if the employer pays 50% 
of the cost, it means on the average 
of raising each employee’s salary $.16 
per week. For the group life—$.4 
per week. 

Analysis 

The following will show the em. 
ployees by groups as classified under 
the group life plan, their ages, years 
of future service, annual salary, bene. 
fits from the Social Security Ae, 
benefits from the Pension Plan, total 
monthly benefits received under the 
Plan, the monthly contribution of each 
employee to Group Life Insurance, 
Secial Security, Accident and Sickness 
(50%), Pension Plan and the total 
monthly outlay as compared to the 
monthly salary. It will be noted that 
for the complete proteetion of this 
plan the employee will contribute les 
than 5% of his monthly income. He 
contributes for and receives: 

(1) Life Insurance Protection. 


(2) Accident & Sickness Prote- 
tion. 

(3) Hospitalization. 

(4) Retirement Income in his of 


age from the Private Pensio 
Plan. 

(5) Income from the 
cial Security Act. 


Federal Se 








Total Ann. 
No. of Ann. Inc. Inc. from Total Mo. Empl. Me 
Years Ann. Soc. from Soc. Sec. Inc. from Contribt 
of Sec. Inc. Pen. & Pension Soc. Sec. & tionte 
No. Ages Future Monthly Annual at Plan at Plan Pension Pension 
Empl. Empl. Service Salary Salary Age 65 Age 65 at Age 65 Plan Pian 
1 28 37 $200 $2,400 $816 $666 $1,482.00 $124 $4.00 
1 29 36 150 1,800 696 486 1,182.00 a9 3.00 
1 32 33 175 2,100 720 519 1,239.75 103 3.50 
1 36 29 200 2,400 729 522 1,242.00 104 4.00 
1 39 26 300 3,600 765 858 1,623.00 135 734 
Group Acci- 
Social dent & Group Pen- Total 
Security Group Life Sickness sion Mo. Monthly Total 
Monthly Monthly Con- Monthly Contri- Contri- Monthly 
Age Deduction tribution Contribution bution bution Salary 
28 $2.00 $1.80 $1.00 $4.00 $8.80 $200 
29 1.50 1.80 .60 3.00 6.90 150 
$2 1.75 1.80 .80 3.50 7.85 176 
36 2.00 1.80 1.00 4.00 8.80 200 
39 2.50 1.80 1.60 7.34 13.24 300 


This is only given in part. 


In the actual presentation this was shown for each employee. 





Guarantee of Accumulated Benefit; 


The accumulated benefits provided 
by premiums actually paid are guar. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


REAKING my usual rule, I slowed down to pick him 

up. It was on the outskirts of a town and his bared 
forearms showed a fiery pink flesh unused to sun. His 
lunchbox was inexpensive and new. I had seen his like 
hundreds of times in the neighborhood of W.P.A. proj- 
ets. I ventured a casual “How is it going?” Not bad at 
all, it seemed. The work wasn’t back-breaking. It was 
hot, though. Non-veteran workers like him got the jobs 
in the sun, while veterans worked in the shade. He was 
keen and intelligent and I ventured to ask how he ever 
made a go of it on $14 a week. That couldn’t be done, 


driving tactics of a man who had chalked up a good pro- 
duction record in the late twenties but appeared to have 
no qualification to be a manager. Harassed by floor -talks. 
Unwilling competitor in dozens of contests. No peace of 
mind from an assistant who drove with his own rent and 
car payments on his mind. An atmosphere of fear. Con- 
tinual criticism of lost business. No understanding. An 
all-pervading fear that he would be finaled. 


E stood it as long as possible. It got so, he said, that 

“I was mean and unpleasant around the house. I took 
it out on the wife and kids. I realized that you can’t sell 
when you are in such a mood. I was frightened and mad 
at the whole setup. Then I walked out. I got by on the 
fourteen a week until I got back my nerve and a civil 
disposition.” 

s 


he said. You had to have a side-line. He had one and a 
‘cknem fy 2004 one. Averaged $40 a week on it for three days and ~~ can’t sell life insurance, says he, unless you are 
s 50% me wenings: Well, that ought to be worth full time, I mur- quiet-like inside. You can’t pass on the language and 
verage mered. Oh, no. Full time, ut was a pain in the neck and the coldness of the agency room. You have got to be 
ry $16 one had to conform to certain rules that oppressed. Sell- sincere when you talk. You can’t bellow at a fellow the 


Sure, life insurance, says he quietly. 
interest I asked why not go 


ing? I questioned. 
Without betraying added 
at it six days and six nights. 

2 


in brief sentences. There was a trace of 

bitterness. He had put in six years. Had worked 
steadily and was quite successful. He couldn’t stand his 
manager and when he looked around all other managers 
He was willing to work but 
He couldn’t stand the 


E talked 


seemed to be about the same. 
he wanted to work in his own way. 


way your manager does at you. You can’t insist on his 
as though the devil were driving you. You got to 
take it easy-like and not make it a matter of immediate 
life and death to you that he sign an application. As it 
is now he says, “I don’t have to push a guy. I find that 
fellows warm up to me quicker when they learn that I, 
too, am on the W.P.A. They don’t close up and act as 
though they were afraid of me, as they sometimes did 
when I was a full-time agent. And, best of all,” he says, 
“I think up lots of new angles while I am hammering 
away with the pick on the claybank.” 


“ves” 








of each 
urance, 
ickness 
e total 
to the WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
ed that ‘ . ’ : ‘ ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ 
of this Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
ste a Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
ne. Hele "ess Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
: Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
ion. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Prote- Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans July 31 ment Aug. 7 ment Aug. 14 ment Aug. 21 ment 
his old - Farm Property... . Bass $268,179 3.58 $820,493 12.47 $602,209 4.70 $279,846 3.44 
Pension On Dwellings and Business Property. 1,444,787 19.27 2,107,857 32.03 2,854,187 22.29 1,036,966 12.76 
ensi —_—__—— — —___—_— —— — 
Total $1,712,966 22.85 $2,928,350 44.50 $3,456,396 26.99 $1,316,812 16.20 
Railroad Securities 
ral Se Bonds $231,750 3.09 if 1.85 $183,549 $92,120 
$231,750 $121,925 83,549 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds $2,710,308 $1,287,430 $3,145,322 
Stocks 84,650 
mpl. Me. Jcingniagsniaaas Pee es eS r 
ontribe $2,710,308 $1,237,430 $3,229,972 $3,067,021 


Government Securities 

U. 8. Government Bonds 

Canadian Bonds 

Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . 
State, County, Municipal 


$309,000 345,625 
54,938 ‘ 55,063 


$500,000 $2,830,844 


220,406 
2,043,610 27. 852,: 024,018 


Total $2,764,016 
Miscellaneous Securities 


OT $80,000 


$2,216,245 $5,424,706 


$100,300 


$76,000 1.16 $509,500 
tees ves 28,725 


Stocks 
Total 


Recapitulation 
Bonds ... 


$80,000 0 76, “1.16 $509,500 $129,025 1.58 
$9,263,077 
84,650 
3,456,396 


$6,785,912 83.45 
28,725 35 
1,316,812 16.20 


$5,786,074 55.50 


1,712,966 44.50 


"$7,499,040 100.00 $12,804,123 100.00 $8,131,449 100.00 
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Questions and Comment 


OME weeks ago a staff col- 
umnist of this magazine of- 
fered some observations, based 
admittedly upon a very limited 
field of research, which tended to 
question the friendliness and 
open-mindedness of school teach- 
ers toward life insurance. Our 
commentator had encountered 
several professors who “had read 
a book on life insurance” and it 
had been his conviction that they 
had read the wrong book. Then. 
a few months ago, the Commit- 
tee for Life Insurance Educa- 
tion intimated that relations with 
placement officers in schools and 
colleges were not all that could 
be desired by life insurance lead- 
ers charged with the responsibil- 
ity of selling the business to the 
youth of America. Neither cf 
these two items nor even the 
combination would be sufficient- 
ly startling to jar the editorial 
mind into open revolt against our 
school teachers as a class, but 
now comes a newspaper clipping 
containing a question from an 
examination in economics for 
juniors at Vassar which cannot 
be allowed to escape challenging 
comment. The question follows: 
Select from the following list of 
securities the one which you would 
consider most suitable for a $20,000 
investment by a widow with two 
small children whose entire capital 
and only source of income consists 
of $60,000. The available securities 
are: 
1. Common stock of one of the 
larger steel companies. 
2. Common stock of a well-known 
cosmetics company. 
3. Common stock of one of the 
more important railroads. 
4. Common stock of a producing 
gold mine. 


With The Editors 








INESCAPABLE 


"| have noted that agents who have 
been successful financially and who have 
obtained most satisfaction from their 
work have been those who placed service 
to policyholders first and above consid- 
eration of commissions. Recently | heard 
Sir Wilmot Lewis, Washington corre- 
spondent of the London Times, refer 
to this quotation from Emerson as the 
most beautiful in our language: ‘If you 
love and serve man, you cannot, by any 
hiding or stratagem, escape the remu- 
neration.' "—Elbert S. Brigam, president, 
National Life, of Vermont. 
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5 Common stock of a large power 

company. 

. Common stock of a large na- 

tional bank. 

7. Seven per cent preferred stock 

of a company owning oil land. 

. Seven per cent preferred stock 

of a large power company. 

. Six per cent bonds of one of the 

larger steel companies. 

10. Three and a half per cent Lib- 
erty bonds. 

il. Three per cent mortgage bonds 
of one of the more important 
railroads. 

12. Six per cent bonds of a South: 
American republic. 


© oo ~ fon) 


Now, we ask you, what on earth 
except some form of life insur- 
ance:should a young widow with 
two children and $20,000 be 
thinking about? And why 
shouldn’t the Vassar instructor 
who framed this question with- 
out suggesting this most desir- 
able alternative from South 
American bonds be denied a 
week’s vacation privileges for 
negligence? 

In this connection, and al- 
though Rainard B. Robbins, of 
the Teachers Insurance and An- 





nuity Association of America as. 
sures us that teachers as a group 
have a real appreciation of the 
values of life insurance, we won. 
der if their assured positions ang 
their almost universal certainty 
of some degree of security 
through old age pension schemes 
have not tended to cause the 
teachers to be somewhat more 
apathetic about the values of life 
insurance protection than they 
should be. Their own educational 
advantages and their certainty of 
regular income should combine 
to make the teachers leading ex. 
ponents of this form of thrift in 
both thought and action, but the 
thought that a small certainty 
might tend to dull desire for 
larger security in old age is oi 
such importance to make it 
worthy of earnest consideration 
Moreover, and of perhaps still 
greater import, it might be that 
we can, along the same line of 
reasoning, question the theory 
that Social Security benefits will 
in the long run encourage the 
purchase of larger amounts of 
life insurance protection. It is 
true that War Risk insurance did 
stimulate a broader appreciation 
of policy ownership, but it does 
not follow that the same will hol 
true for the present Gove 
mental measure. All salesmen 
familiar with the rather tou 
customer whose one and only 
jection is: “What do I want 
more insurance; I got five tht 
sand already.” If so many? 
that way about immediate pro 
tion, is it not possible that a gram 
many more will look with e@ 
niminity upon a Governm 
underwritten crisis not due # 
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From a F 





RAY D. MURPHY 
Vice-President and 
Actuary, Equitable 

Life Assurance 
Society, and 
President, Actuarial 


Society of America 


From a Photograph Taken in 1923. 


Ray D. Murphy was born in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, February 28, 1887, and was graduated from 
Springfield High School, 1904, and from Harvard 
College, 1908, with degree of A.B. magna cum laude. 
Was also elected to Phi Beta Kappa. While in college 
he concentrated in Mathematics. Outside activities in 
college were chiefly along musical lines. 


Upon graduation he took a position with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual to begin actuarial studies. Became 
an Associate of the Actuarial Society in 1909 and a 
Fellow in 1912. Meantime he had become actuary of 
the Hartford Life Insurance Company in 1910. Upon 
the reinsurance of that company with the Missouri 
State Life in 1913, Mr. Murphy became assistant actu- 
ary of the Equitable, and in 1919 was made associate 
actuary and began giving special attention to prob- 
lems connected with selection and new business. In 
1923 he was made second vice-president and associate 
actuary and 1930 vice-president in charge of the newly 
formed underwriting department which contained in 
one unit all elements of the selection and issue of 
new business. In 1936 he became vice-president and 
actuary upon the retirement from that post of Mr. 
Robert Henderson. 


Mr. Murphy has retained his interest in academic 
affairs by serving over a long period of years as a 
member of the graduate committee appointed by the 
board of overseers of Harvard College to keep in 
contact with the work of the division of mathematics 
of that university. 


Since 1913 he has resided in Montclair, New Jersey, 
where he assisted many years ago in founding two 
musical organizations which have been every successful. 
Within recent years has formerly served as a Trustee 
of the Montclair Community Chest and is now Presi- 
dent of its Council of Social Agencies. Is also a 
Trustee of the Montclair Art Museum. 
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How your life insurance money 






comes home to boost! 














1. Perhaps you've sometimes wondered what happens to the money you pay as life 2. fer instance, millions of dollars, held by Metropolitan for the benefit of its? 







insurance premiums. Is it locked in a vault for safekeeping? No. The money not re- million policyholders, are invested in Federal, state, county, and municipal bond 
quired for current claims and expenses is put to work. It is carefully invested in first You've seen these dollars come home to boost your community—in new roads, bridgs 
mortgages on real estate and securities paying a fixed rate of income, where the bor- schools for your children, and a multitude of other public improvements. 






rowers who are responsible to the insurance company for the payment of interest and 
the repayment of principal also manage and control rhe enterprise. 








3. Metropolitan hes invested other millions of dollars in city real estate first mortgages. 4. Stitt ether life insurance dollars are sent out to work on farms—are investel® 
The chances are that right in your own community there are homes, stores, and office farm mortgages. Spread through the farming sections of many states, these doin 
buildings that life insurance dollars helped to build... money that comes home to help farmers produce better crops, protect fertility of land, get needed equipmat 
make your community a better place in which to live. and keep buildings in proper repair. 
















COPYRIGHT 1990 -— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 





This is Number 5 in a series of advertisements designd 
to give the public @ clearer understanding of how « it 
HIS, in part, is the story of what insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adem 
happens to the dollars your life in- tisements will be mailed wpon request. 
surance company holds for the benefit 
of its policyholders. These dollars are ° ° 
kept constantly employed,earning more Metropolitan Life 


dollars—and thus helping to pay the 
cost of your life insurance. Insurance Company 


But your life insurance company’s (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
first responsibility is to safeguard these 
dollars. For eventually, when the need 
arises, the. dollars contracted for in 
your policy must be paid to you—you, Fredevich H. Ecker, cnavnman oF THE BOARD 
or your loved ones. Leroy A. Lincoln, prestoext 
1 MapIson Avenus, New Yor, N. Y. 

en 











5. Life insurance dollars also have been busily at work in transporta- 
tion, utility, and industrial bonds—helping to keep factories humming 
and men in jobs, helping to bring goods to you, and to move what you 
and your neighbors had to sell to other markets. 
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oor IS THE FIFTH in Metropolitan’s new series of Evening Post. September 10; Business Week, Septem- 
advertisements designed to give the public a clearer ber 10; Time, September 12; American Weekly, Septem- Copyr 
understanding of how a life insurance company oper- ber 11; This Week, September 4; Forbes, September ]; 









ates. It appears in: Collier's, September 10; Saturday Cosmopolitan, October; Nation’s Business, September. 
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